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“Parents recall their ‘good’ teachers and their so- 
called ‘bad’ teachers, and these latter memories have 
their bearing on teacher salaries and status. Year 
after year, generation after generation, grown-ups 
have been ‘taking out’ the feeling they had as chil- 
dren about some distant, detested Miss Blank or 


_ Mr. Blank in grade school or in high school.” 
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NEW CATALOGUES 
FOR THE NEW 
TERM 


No. 33—School Equipment, 
Authorized Text Books, Sup- 
plementary Reading, Refer- 
ence Books, W.C.I. and 
I.A.A. Manuals. 

No. 33A—Plays and Entertain- 
ments. 

No. 33S — Science Equipment 
and Supplies. Complete stock 
now carried in Calgary. 

No. 33RG—Text Books and 
School Aids for Teacher and 
Pupil. 

Be sure you have them all 
and use them when ordering 
your School Needs from 


F. E. OSBORNE 
Ltd. 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply House 


CALGARY, ALTA. 








NEW PLAYS 


For Christmas Concerts 
ANOTHER EASY CHRISTMAS 
BOOK by the authors who gave you 
“The Easy Christmas Book” and 
“Easy Programmes for Christmas.” 
Price 90 cents 
CHRISTMAS QUICKIES By the 
author of “Teacher's Favourite 

Christmas Book.” 

Price $1.00 


For Secondary Schools 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, a new 
dramatization for 5m. 4f. 1 easy in- 
terior, plays a full evening. Roy- 
alty $5.00. Price 70 cents 
QUEEN FOR A DAY, the stage 
version of Mutual Network’s famous 
comedy programme. The cast of 10 
principals and extras is ideal for 
High Schools. Royalty $25.00. 
Price 90 cents 
For Junier High Grades 
PAUL .<“UITS THE ATOM, BAB 
GOES DRAMATIC, BUDDY GOES 
LITERARY. Three naturals. 
Price 45c each 


ROBINSON PLAYS 


128 Burgess Ave., Toronto 13, 
Ontario 

Free catalegue of plays, Max 

Factor make-up and Major 

sound effect records now ready. 





70 A MILLION CANADIANS 





Main Floor 


 WAUCRITE 


“Edmonton’s Smart Store” 
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The Editor Says... 


Higher Salaries Mean Fewer Classrooms Closed 
M ONEY in large amounts is the only remedy for the ills that are 





undermining Alberta’s educational system. This year every 

teacher and every principal—and with a few exceptions every 
other educationist—is getting a better salary than ever before, and the 
School Boards paying the highest salaries now have more teachers and 
fewer closed schools. In these districts, the decrease in the shortage 
of teachers is due to the increase in salaries, which have drawn teach- 
ers from other districts and from other provinces (especially Sas- 
katchewan), and which have kept in the schools many who had de- 
cided to leave teaching for some more gainful employment. 


The credit for the improvement in teacher supply, while to date 
only sectional, because of the diversity in schedules, must be given to 
the School Boards that ignored the usual practice of giving grudging 
consent to small raises in salaries, that ignored the A.S.T.A. resolu- 
tions to hold the minimum salary at $1200, and that, with obvious 
pride, signed agreements which meant seven or eight hundred dollars 
increase for each teacher in their employ and over a thousand dollars 
increase for those holding responsible administrative positions. There 
is some hope for education when Boards are as proud of having the 
best schedules and the highest-paid teachers in the Province as ‘their 
teachers are of being employed by the educationally alert districts— 
envied by their less fortunate colleagues in the educationally inert 
districts. These educationally minded School Boards have emphasized 
one point: they are paying top salaries; in return, they are demanding 
high standards in teaching. These educationally minded School Boards 
now have satisfied teachers, the first requirement for efficient service. 


been more than offset by the rise in the cost of living, and conse- 

quently the disparity is greater than ever between the income of 
teachers in these districts and the income of workers with comparable 
qualifications and responsibilities in other occupations. Financially, 
the teachers are back where they started. Few of the Boards in these 
districts have their classrooms staffed with teachers, and the teachers 
they have are not satisfied. Many of the School Boards with low 
schedules received fewer replies to their advertisements for teachers 
than they had vacancies. Some were advertising for well-qualified 
“unqualified persons” in August. Some of the School Boards in the 
small cities resorted, through their agents, to teacher-to-teacher can- 
vassing, and offered a position to any teacher inclined to accept less 
money for more work for the “privilege” of living in a small city. 
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I contrast, the gains in salaries in other districts have already 


In some of these cases, the average raise per teacher will be as low as 
$150. a year. 


A few School Boards have proved; by example, what can be done 
through local resources and by local initiative when given an incentive 
by the Provincial Government in the form of substantial increases in 
school grants. If other Boards follow this example, and if the Provincial 
Government continues its announced policy: of voting progressive 
increases in school grants, Alberta can soon hope to offer every boy 
and girl in the Province the education suited to their ability and their 
ambition, instead of continuing to raise a generation of educationally 
unprepared citizens. 


WE KNOW NOW 


That Alberta cannot get teachers by offering $1,200 to beginning 
teachers. 


That Alberta cannot get teachers with average salaries of $2,000. 


That Alberta cannot get teachers with one $5,000 salary for 6,000 
employees. 


That Alberta cannot get teachers with a pension of $40 a month. 


That Alberta cannot get teachers by declaring another “open season” 
on teachers. The teaching profession hasn’t yet recovered from 
the effects of the last “open season,” during which 4,000 teachers’ 
contracts were terminated in every year. 


That Alberta cannot get teachers through any recruitment campaign 
until the salaries in education are comparable with those other 
occupations. 


WE KNOW NOW 
That Alberta can get teachers 


by paying professional salaries, 
by providing adequate pensions, 
by conferring on teachers their rightful place in community life. 


“A gift for leadership is an obligation to lead.” 
“As we work for higher salaries we must work for better services.” 


“The place for the teacher is on the firing line of civilization.” 
September - October, 1947 3 








FIRST SCHEDULE NEGOTIATED, 
1947 -48 


Salary Schedule negotiated between 
the Board of Trustees of Canmore 
School District and the Staff of 


Canmore School, Sept. 13, 1947: 
Clause 1— 
(a) Basic Salary for Elementary 
ME, oi codsescpecencect $1,500 
(b) Basic Salary for Intermediate 
ND etek ed $1,750 
(c) Basic Salary for High-Schowl 
ING i einntittnscscsnsvccsesnel $2,000 
Clause 2— 


Allowances for Past Experience 
and Increments: 


I I Sanit nnaenesiast bie $200 
SPE, Ne $100 
EE ai tiin sapactniencdenseaonenee $100 
a eee $100 
SR I iene senscinp teeacvossccabende $100 


Clause 3— 
Basic Maximum for Elementary 
TOMGRONS (ol $2,100 
Basic Maximum for Intermediate 
TOBENOER | ascisiiencntlcwceneics $2,350 
Basic Maximum for High-School 
TOUS sacenrusbccteencteceeenss $2,600 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCES 
Clause 4— 
University Training—$40 per 
University credit to a 


|: $600 

Clause 5— 

Special Certificates: 
ae ee acento anil $100 
aa $ 50 
Clause 6— 

Principal’s Allowance (including 
own room), per room ........-.-- $50 


The Unknown Treacher 


And what of Teaching? Ah, there 
you have the worst paid and the best 
rewarded of all the vocations. Dare 
not to enter it unless you love it. 
For the vast majority of men and 
women it has no promise of wealth 
or fame, but they to whom it is dear 
for its own sake are among the 
nobility of mankind. 


I sing the praise of the Unknown 
Teacher! Great Generals win cam- 
paigns, but it is the unknown soldier 
who wins the war. Famous educators 
plan new systems of pedagogy, but 
it is the unknown Teacher who de- 
livers and guides the young. He lives 
in obscurity, and contends with hard- 
ship. For him no trumpets blare, no 
chariots wait, no golden decorations 
are decreed. He keeps the watch 
along the borders of darkness, and 
makes the attack on the trenches of 
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ignorance and folly. Patient in his 
daily duty, he strives to conquer the 
evil powers which are the enemies 
of youth. He awakens sleeping 
spirits. He quickens the indolent, 
encourages the eager, and steadies 
the unstable. He communicates his 
own joy in learning and shares with 
boys and girls the best treasures of 
his mind. He lights many candles 
which in later years shine back to 
cheer him. This is his reward. 
Knowledge may be gained from 
books; but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. 
No one has deserved better than the 
Unknown Teacher. No one is more 
worthy to be enrolled in a demo- 
cratic artistocracy, “King of him- 
self and servant of mankind.” — 
Henry Van Dyke. 
—The Education Review—N.B. 
(Reprinted from World Affairs) 
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JOHN W. BARNETT 


Mr. Barnett, General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, 1918-1946, died un- 
expectedly on June 29, 1947, after 
a few days’ illness. (A special issue 
of the magazine in memory of Mr. 
Barnett’s work for the teachers of 
Alberta and of Canada will be pub- 
lished early in the new year.) 


“. . . Should a few people be al- 
lowed to own all the press? Or all 
the radio channels? Or all the movie 
houses? If not a few, then a dozen 
or a hundred? Should one man be 
allowed to own both newspapers and 
radio channels in a single commun- 
ity? Should absentee ownership of 
newspapers be allowed?” 

Joy Elmer Morgan, N.E.A. Journal. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID IT 
Who is wise? He that learns from 
everyone. 
Who is powerful? He that governs 
his passions. 
Who is rich? He that is content. 
Who is that? Nobody. 


CANADIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY | 


Alberta Division 
NEW APPOINTMENT 


A former teacher at Rutherford 
School in Edmonton, Miss Hazel 
Lawrence, has been appointed Field 
Organizer for the Alberta Division, 
Junior Red Cross. 


During her nine years’ teaching 
experience in rural, town and city 
schools, Miss Lawrence has always 
been an active promoter of Junior 
Red Cross in her classrooms. Because 
she sincerely believes in its efficacy 
as a valuable tool in health and 
citizenship training, and as a motivat- 
ing factor for all school subjects, 
Miss Lawrence is starting her new 
work with eagerness and enthusiasm. 


She will visit schools throughout 
the northern section of the Province, 
including Edmonton, encouraging 
teachers and pupils to organize as 
Junior Red Cross branches. Miss 
Kathleen Herman, R.N., Provincial 
Director, will continue to _ visit 
schools in the south. 


Teachers, who feel this personal 
contact would give impetus to Junior 
Red Cross organization in their 
schools, are invited to write to the 
Provincial Headquarters at 1504-1st 
St. E. in Calgary. A visit will be ar- 
ranged at a time convenient to them. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 
CHARTERS AND 
CERTIFICATES 
Kindly advise this office when 
you surrender the Charter or 
Certificate of your Local or Sub- 
local into the keeping of your 
successor. If you do not know the 
name of your successor in office, 
send the Charter or Certificate 
to Head Office, addressed to the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Imperial Bank Building, Edmon- 
ton, and we will forward it to 
your successor. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS COLUMN 


EACHERS ARE lucky persons in 

one way at least. While others 
have to hunt up their friends for 
themselves, teachers find potential 
friends waiting expectantly on door- 
steps all over the land. These come 
on foot, on horseback, by bus and 
tram, from far and near, in all 
shapes, sizes, and conditions. For a 
time they may act more like enemies 
than potential friends, and may even 
look that way, but appearances are 
notoriously deceptive. The good 
teacher is the one who recognizes 
these facts immediately and proceeds 
to transform potential friendship 
into a reality. 

At a rough guess I would estimate 
that 99.7 per cent of youngsters 
from kindergarten age to Grade XII 
age will respond favorably to an ex- 
pression of genuine interest and 
affection. The expression should, of 
course, be graduated with some 
nicety in respect to age, sex, and 
various other factors. But expression 
there should be, and in no mistake- 
able terms. Friendship begins on 
someone’s initiative, and the teacher, 
having the more favorable position, 
should take the initiative. 

Many of you, being young, may 
not appreciate the very great likeli- 
hood that in a few years you will 
every once in a while be meeting 
people who will exclaim, “Oh, you 
were my teacher once, don’t you 
remember?” It’s a very disconcerting 
experience. The odd part of it is that 
you won’t immediately ask yourself, 
“Did I teach him anything?’”’—you 
probably didn’t—but rather, “Did 
I appear in his eyes a reasonable 
human being with a friendly and 
intelligent interest in his welfare and 
a genuine desire to be helpful?” If 
your answer is in the affirmative, 
you may instantly relax and proceed 
to enjoy your reunion. There are a 
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few of my early pupils whom, I 
trust, I shall never meet unless I 
have the chance to apologize for 
having been stupid and unintention- 
ally cruel. 

As one teacher to another, let me 
recommend a genuine interest in the 
welfare of every youngster in your 
charge; tolerance; and to the limit 
of your capacity, an understanding 
of the conditions of his or her life. 
In later years regret may gnaw at 
someone else, but not at you. 


INEXPERIENCE 


OME discerning person has said 
that no one should be permitted 
to teach until he has had two years 
of teaching experience. With the 
occasional exception this, I believe, 
is true. If all school boards could be 
depended upon to play fair with their 
teachers, the ideal salary schedule 
would have comparatively low mini- 
ma, to discourage those not serious 
about teaching, and high maxima, to 
encourage those who are willing to 
make a career of it. A provincial 
salary schedule, or a system of sched- 
ules, might approach the ideal, 
especially if geared in some way to 
the index of living costs, and more 
especially if supported to a liberal 
extent, say 70%, by Government con- 
tributions. With some such schedule 
we might have some hope of saying 
a welcome farewell to the wild 
scramble for, and fluctuations in, 
salaries, the inequalities now prevail- 
ing, and the discouraging spectacle 
of experience in teaching counting 
for so little. 


Father reads report card Mary is 
a clever child, but she talks too much. 

Father writes on report card: You 
should stop at the house some day 
and meet her mother. 








Notes from Executive 
Meeting 


The Provincial Executive appoint- 
ed a Committee to study the possi- 
bilities of a Provincial Salary 
Schedule for the teachers of Alberta. 





W. R. Eyres, of Arrowwood, was 
appointed to the Executive for the 
balance of this year as District 
Representative for Calgary, and to 
fill the vacancy caused by the 
unexpected death of Mr. Douglas 
Norton. 





It was decided to conduct a sur- 
vey of teacher personnel in respect 
to qualifications, experience and 
salaries. Forms of the questionnaire 
have already been sent out to the 
Councillors, with a request that they 
gather the information desired as 
soon as possible. 


Copies of the A.T.A. Handbook 
are available to teachers at the 


cost of 50c per copy. Orders may 
sent to the Head Office. 





FREE AIDS TO TEACHING 
HEALTH 
Health II Unit 1 
(Mimeographed Outline) 
On the Alberta Health Horizon 
Organization and Services of the 
Provincial Department of Public 
Health 


Health Education Services 


A booklet listing the services of the 
Health Education Division. This in- 
cludes films, filmstrips, literature, 
informational displays, posters, etc., 
with descriptions. 





Address requests to Health Educa- 
tion Division, Department of Public 
Health, Edmonton. 


Re C.€.A. Convention 


The following educationists from 
Alberta attended the Convention of 
the Catiada Education Association at 
Quebec City, on August 11-13, 1947: 
Honorable R. E. Ansley, Minister of 
Education; Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy 
Minister of Education; Messrs. W. E. 
Frame and J. J. LeBlanc, represent- 
ing the Department of Education; 
Dr. G. F. McNally, representing the 
University of Alberta and UNESCO; 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte, representing the 
Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta; F. G. Buchanan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Calgary; R. S. 
Sheppard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Edmonton; A. A. O’Brien, Superin- 
tendent of Separate Schools, Edmon- 
ton; X. P. Crispo, Olds, representing 
the Alberta School Inspectors’ As- 
sociation; R. A. Cannon, Superin- 
tendent of Separate Schools, Cal- 
gary. 


Fourth National Health 
Week 


February 1 - 7, 1948 


The Health League of Canada an- 
nounces the Fourth National Health 
Week to be held February 1-7, 1948. 
The cooperation of so many agencies 
during the past three years has been 
so widespread and cordial that the 
message of “Good Health for all 
Canadians’ has been felt from coast 
to coast. Literature with sug- 
tions for cooperation will be sent to 
press, radio and film organizations 
and to the schools, churches, Home 
and School Associations, Women’s 
Institutes, Catholic Women’s Leagues, 
Service Clubs, throughout Canada in 
due time for these agencies to prepare 
for full cooperation in the 1948 
Fourth National Health Week. It is 
suggested that organizations begin 
now to plan for an address and a 
speaker for a meeting in Health 
Week. 
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Financing Education, V 


By Dr. A. G. McCalla 


Professor of Plant Science, University of Alberta; Convener of School Finance 
Committee, Alberta Federation of Home and School Associations 


Dr. McCalla has written a 
series of articles on the financ- 
ing of elementary and secondary 
education, the first four of 
which have appeared in earlier 
issues of The A.T.A. Magazine. 


This article deals specifically 
with Alberta. 


Dr. McCalla says if you want 
better education you must be 
prepared to pay for it. 


HIS is the last article (for the 

time being, at least,) dealing 
with the financing of elementary and 
secondary education. The four previ- 
ous summaries have dealt with the 
Acts under which educational grants 
are made in Ontario, British Colum- 
bia and Manitoba, and with the new 
English Education Act. This article 
will deal more specifically with Al- 
berta. 

First, I should like to refer to The 
School Grants Act of 1945, the Act 
supplied to the School Finance Com- 
mittee by the Department of Educa- 
tion. It is a very short Act and 
should be studied by everyone inter- 
ested in education. A few quotations 
are in order: 

Section 2: “The minister may, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council, make regulations 
for the apportionment and distribu- 
tion of all money appropriated by 
the T.egislative Assembly for the pur- 
pose of making grants towards the 
support of elementary and secondary 
education.” : 

Section 4 lists the purposes for 
which grants may be made. These 
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include (a) operation of schools; (b) 
provision of buildings; (c) bonuses 
to teachers; (d) books and equip- 
ment; (e) special services, e.g. health 
services, technical education, etc.; 
(f) provision of conveyance for 
pupils. 

Section 5: “In determining the 
grants to be paid to school districts 
and divisions, the regulations may 
have regard to such factors as may 
be deemed necessary, and without 
limiting the generality of the fore- 
going, such factors may include— 

(a) The assessed value of land 
and the full assessed value of 
buildings and improvements 
and the assessed value of busi- 
nesses and personal property 
situated within the area com- 
prised in the school district 
or division; 

(b) The level of instruction of- 
fered in any classroom or by 
any teacher; 

(c) The number of pupils in at- 
tendance in any classroom; 

(d) The expenditure of the dis- 
trict or division for educa- 


tional purposes, including 
legitimate costs of adminis- 
tration.” 


Section 6: “‘Without limiting the 
generality of the authority confer- 
red by Section 2, the regulations 
made hereunder may provide for the 
following matters: ....” and so on. 

These quotations are extensive so 
that the reader may have the essen- 
tial facts by which to judge the fol- 
lowing comments. 


HE first thing that must strike 


anyone is the vagueness of the 
Where the Ontario, B.C. and 
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Act. 








Manitoba Acts all give in detail the 
basis: on which grants shall (not 
may) be made to all districts, the Al- 
berta Act gives no details. For ex- 
ample, the Ontario Act says, in re- 
ferring to urban public and separate 
schools (not high schools) that a 
city of 100,000 or over will receive 
30% of the approved costs from the 
province, while an urban center of 
2,500 or less will receive 60%. It 
is possible to calculate accurately 
just what any district will get from 
the provincial government in ques- 
tion. This is not at all possible with 
the Alberta Act. 


The second thing about the Act is 
that it is very general. Sections 5 
and 6 both contain the words, ‘‘with- 
out limiting the generality” of the 
early clauses. This means that it is 
possible for the Cabinet (by Order- 
in-Council), not the Legislature, to 
change the specific basis on which 
grants are made. Thus a local or 
divisional board cannot determine in 
advance even the basis on which 
grants will be made. 

This does not mean there are 
likely to be radical changes in the 
method of granting money. It does, 
however, make it possible for the 
Minister, with the approval of the 
Cabinet, to make such changes. This 
provision has its good as well as its 
bad points, but boards in general 
would undoubtedly prefer to know 
definitely just what they may expect. 

So much for the Act itself. Do 
you think we should be satisfied with 
it? 

The previous articles have been 
largely factual in nature. There has 
been no general discussion of the 
problems of financing, and it would 
be unwise to conclude the series 
without facing certain unmistakable 
truths. 


IRST, let us all realize that, wher- 
ever the money comes from—the 
local, provincial, or even federal gov- 
ernment—we, the citizens of the 
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country, pay it. There have been 
repeated requests that the Provincial 
Government bear a much larger 
share of the costs of education than 
it has been doing. This doesn’t mean 
that I think I shall pay less for edu- 
cation, but it does mean that 1 ex- 
pect that a smaller proportion will be 
raised as a tax on my home and that 
a larger proportion of the population 
of Alberta will pay for education. 
If we spend sixteen million dollars 
on education it comes from us, re: 
gardless of whether we tax our pro- 
perty, our cigarettes, our amusement 
or something else. What the aver- 
age citizen is asking is that the Pro- 
vincial Government, with its much 
wider taxation fields, pay a greater 
proportion from the taxes raised 
from these fields. 


Second, let us not be fusiish 
enough to think that education and 
liquor are alternatives. Many of us 
are thoroughly tired of hearing that 
since the people of Alberta spent so 
much on liquor, so much on tobacco 
and so much on cosmetics, therefore 
we should easily be able to spend 
more on education. If, on the other 
hand, the government continues to 
raise large amounts of money by 
taxing these things, then let it use 
more of such taxes for education, or 
does it fear that increased education 
will result in reduced consumption of 
these articles, and therefore reduce 
revenue! 


Third, no one should expect that if 
and when the Provincial Government 
pays 50% of the costs of education, 
our municipal taxes will be propor- 
tionately lowered. We all know we 
need more schools, better equipment, 
more and better teachers, and more 
adequate salaries. A larger grant will 
enable us to have these things only if 
we are willing to continue to pay most, 
of the property taxes now being col- 
lected. Therefore, when we ask for 
higher grants we are saying that we 
are willing to pay more for education, 
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but please spread the cost over a 
larger field of taxation. 


Fourth, we must not fall into a 
booby-trap so often dragged out in 
arguments as to why we can easily 
raise money for education. Many of 
you have heard it said, 

“We raised money for destruction 
in war. We can raise it for peace- 
time needs.” 


It is true we raised money for war. 
You paid very high income taxes. Are 
you willing to be taxed that way 
now? You bought Victory Bonds. 
Are you prepared to buy as many 
now? Are you also prepared to say 
to the Government that it needn’t pay 
you back the money you loaned it? 
If you are not willing to do these 
things, then the Government can’t 
spend the money in peace that it 
spent in war. So, I repeat, this argu- 
ment is a booby-trap for the gullible; 
it is not proof that we can raise any 
amount of money for education. 


INALLY, you get what, in the 

long run, you insist on having 
and are willing to pay for. If you 
want better education for your chil- 
dren, it’s up to you and all the rest 
of us who also want it to demand 
that the children get it. We won’t 
get anywhere by complaining, but 
we will by knowing the facts, know- 
ing what we want, and by saying we 
are willing to pay for it. If we 
really want better education, we will 
demand of our Governments—at all 
levels — that they, our representa- 
tives, do our bidding or we will give 
someone else a chance. In the final 
analysis, it’s up to you. You can 
have better education only if you'll 
pay for it. 


Invest in education. No other in- 
vestment will pay such high divi- 
dends. 


“Pupils catch the exhilaration of 
a dynamic individual.’ 
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The Road to School 


Early in September the school 
bells started ringing once more, and 
and many little Johnnies and Marys 
will have answered the call for the 
first time. 


It is the responsibility of the 
parents of these little people to see 
that their children have a sound 
start. A pre-school medical and 
dental examination should have been 
completed with special regard for 
the eyes, ears, nose, throat and 
teeth and remedial measures taken 
where necessary. It is not too early 
in life to look for manifestations of 
poor posture, dietary deficiencies, 
tuberculosis, chorea’ and heart irregu- 
larities. Inhabited heads, scabies, 
impetigo and other skin infections 
should receive attention. If these 
precautions have been overlooked, 
we teachers should counsel the 
parents now. 


Let’s carry our interest a step 
farther. We can assist these begin- 
ners in combatting communicable 
diseases such as diphtheria, small- 
pox, whooping cough and scarlet 
fever by attending to that inocula- 
tion during National Immunization 
Week, October 5-11. 

The child who enters school with 
defective health is a handicapped 
child, while the road through the 
school years is a long one and not 
always easy. Let us help him “take 
off” on his journey by having a 
complete check-over and by supply- 
ing him with adequate safeguards 
for the trip. 


Everybody has his worries. The 
stove says: “I’m always in danger of 
being fired.” The peach remarked: 
“The sweeter I am, the more danger 
of getting canned.” And, of course, 
the frog is always afraid he is going 
to croak. Don’t let it get you down. 
That should happen only to a rug. 
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FALL CONVENTION TIME-TABLE 


1947 
Groups, Dates and Places of Meeting Approved by the 
Department of Education 
(Capitals—Place of Meeting; Small Letters—-Division of Locals) 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY . THURSDAY. FRIDAY 
September 15th 17th 18th 19th 


1st EDMONTON. DISTRICT CAMROSE 
(Pembina, Lac Ste. Anne, Osa." 
Stony Plain, Clover Bar, 


Sturgeon, Smoky Lake, 
Edson, Coal Branch, 
Jasper, Thorhild) 
September 22nd 23rd 24th 25th 26th 


LAC LA BICHE GRANDE PRAIRIE 
(Lac La Biche) (Grande Prairie, 
East Smoky) 
September 29th 30th Oct. ist 2nd 3rd 
SPIRIT RIVER PEACE RIVER-FAIRVIEW 
(Spirit River) (at Fairview) 


HIGH PRAIRIE 
(Fort Vermilion) 


October 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 
EDMONTON CITY RED DEER 
(Edmonton City Locals) (Lacombe, Stettler, 
Ponoka, Rocky Mountain 
House) 


October 13th 14th 15th 16th 17th 
TWO HILLS ST. PAUL 
(Two Hills) (Bonnyville) 
VERMILION 
( Wainwright, 
Vegreville) 
October 20th 21st 22nd 23rd 24th 
2nd EDMONTON DISTRICT 
(Athabasca, Holden, 
Lamont, Wetaskiwin, 
Strawberry) 


October 27th 28th 29th 30th 31st 
CORONATION HANNA 
(Castor, Neutral (Berry Creek, Acadia, 
Hills) Sullivan Lake) 
November 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 
CALGARY CITY 
(Calgary. oy Local) 
November 10th 11th 12th 14th 
MEDICINE HAT 
(Cypress, Medicine Hat 
City, Medicine Hat Division, 
. Part of Foremost, 
E.LD. (E.). 
LETHBRIDGE 
(Lethbridge City, 
Lethbridge Division, St. 
Mary’s River, Crow’s Nest 
Pass, Pincher Creek, Taber, 
Western Part of Foremost, 
Macleod) 
November’ 17th 18th 19th 20th 21st 
CALGARY DISTRICT 
(Olds, Drumheller, Bow 
Valley, Wheatland, E.I.D. 
(W), Mt. Rundle, Foothills, 
Turner Valley, Red Deer 
Valley, Calgary Division) 


FALL CONVENTIONS, 1947 


HE following prominent educa- 

tionists will be guest speakers at 
the Fall Conventions throughout the 
Province: Dr. H. B. McDaniel, Stan- 
ford University, California; Dr. 
Lester Ball, Highland Park, Illinois; 
Dr. Maxwell A. Cameron, University 
of British Columbia; Dr. J. Murray 
Lee, Washington State College; and 
Dr. Francis J. Chase, University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. H. B. McDaniel, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California, was the 
guest speaker for the following Con- 
ventions: 1st Edmonton District, 
Camrose, Lac La Biche, and Grande 
Prairie. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Arizona (A.B. and A.M.) and 
Columbia University (Ph.D.). Dr. 
McDaniel has a wide experience in 
the educational field, having served 
for twelve years as a teacher and 
counselor in the State of Arizona, as 
Co-ordinator of Guidance at San 
Diego, and as Chief of the Bureau of 
Guidance and Occupational Informa- 
tion for the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. He is an au- 
thority on counselling and guidance, 
and has written a number of educa- 
tional books on these and related 
subjects. 


Dr. Lester Ball, who is Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Highland Park, 
Illinois, and who attended Conven- 
tions at Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Medicine Hat last year, will speak 
at the following Fall Conventions this 
year: Edmonton City, Red Deer, Two 
Hills, St. Paul and Bonnyville, and 
Vermilion. 

Dr. Ball is also a member of the 
summer faculty, School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University; and 
a member of the Board of Directors, 
American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Education As- 
sociation). 
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Dr. Max Cameron will address the 
2nd Edmonton District Convention. 
At present, he is Professor and Head, 
Department of Education, University 
of British Columbia. He holds B.A. 
and M.A. degrees (University of 
British Columbia), and a Ph.D. de- 
gree (University of Toronto). Dr. 
Cameron has also served as Assistant 
Professor of Education Research, 
University of Toronto; Director of 
Summer School, University of British 
Columbia; and as Commissioner of 
Inquiry into Educational Finance, 
Province of British Columbia. He 
has done considerable writing along 
educational lines, including a report 
of the Commission of Inquiry into 
Educational Finance, Province of 
British Columbia. 


Dr. J. Murray Lee, Dean of the 
School of Education, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington, 
is the guest speaker for the Corona- 
tion, Hanna, Calgary City, Medicine 
Hat and Lethbridge Conventions. 

Dr. Lee received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles, and his Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s degrees at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, Ohio. He spent a number 
of years in public-school work in 
Southern California, and later was at 
the University of Wisconsin as as- 
sistant in the School of Education. 
From 1943 to 1945 he served in the 
United States Navy. Dr. Lee’s field 
of primary interest is the elementary 
curriculum, although he has worked 
on curriculum problems of all levels. 
He is the author of Guide to Meas- 
urement of Schools and has assisted 
in the preparation of tests and in- 
structional materials. 

Dr. Francis Chase, Director, Rural 
Editorial Service, University of Chi- 
cago, will address the Calgary District 
Convention, which is to be held in 
Calgary on November 20 and 21. Dr. 
Chase was formerly executive secre- 
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tary of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, and editor of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. He was a lead- 
er in education in Virginia, and in 
1941 was honored for his leadership 
by the awarding of the Distinguished 
Service Key by the Alpha Beta Chap- 
ter; and in 1945 he was elected as 
the first honorary life member in the 
Virginia Education Association in re- 
cognition of distinguished service. 


He has also served as a member of 
the National Commission on School- 
District Reorganization, 1946-47, as a 
member of the United States Office 
of Education Wartime Commission 
during World War II, and as Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Department of 
Secondary School Principals in 1932. 


The Rural Editorial Service was or- 
ganized in 1945, and was an out- 
growth of the Workshop on Rural 
Education for editors of state educa- 
tion journals held at the University 
of Chicago. Its purposes are primari- 
ly “to improve educational journals 
and their services to all teachers,” 
and “to help the journals contribute 
more effectively to improved educa- 
tional provisions and practices.” 





The parent who sends his son out 
into the world defrauds the com- 
munity of a useful citizen and be- 
queaths a nuisance.—James Kent. 





Reporter (interviewing celebrity 
on mail ship): “And have any of 
your childhood hopes been realized?” 

Millionaire: “Oh, yes. When my 
mother used to comb my hair, I 
always wished I hadn’t got any.” 





“T’ll have to have a raise in salary 
—three firms are after me.” 

“Is that so! Who are they?” 

“The gas company, the telephone 
company, and the coal company.” 
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Re Amendment To 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


Act 


By an Order-in-Council dated 
August 12, 1947, By-law 13 of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act has 
been amended to read as follows: 


“18. Upon the death of a contribu- 
tor the Board may refund to either 
the estate or the widow or 
widower, or the next-of-kin, of 
such contributor as may appear ex- 
pedient to the Board, the amount 
of any moneys standing to his 
credit in the Fund exclusive of in- 
terest except such as has accrued 
to the date of one year after his 
death, upon application therefor 
being made within one year from 
the date of death or such further 
time as the Board in its sole dis- 
cretion may allow.” 


In view of the above amendment, 
The Board of Administrators, of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund wish to 
communicate with the next-of-kin of 
each of the following teachers: 

Bullen, Edward Robert 

Bruce, Amy Ella Irene. 

Cash, Ruth Hayward. 

Dineen, Lionel Shurley Crawford. 

Drysdal, Mrs. Charlotte Ada. 

Earl, Joseph Edward. 

Evans, Mabel. 

Hammond, Lillias. 

Harrington, Mrs. Anglin. 

Lang, Evelyn Mary. 

Moore, Helen Edith. 

McDonald, Isabelle. 

McFadyen, Malcolm Finley. 

Robertson, Milton F. 

Robinson, Hilda. 


Rogers, M. E. 
Verbeek, Josephine Marie Louise. 


Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
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THE GRADE X SURVEY TESTS THIRD 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


By C. Sansom, Ph.D. 


Dr. Sansom, President of the 
A.T.A.,/ 19438 to 1945, and Di- 
rector of the Calgary Branch of 
the Faculty of Education up to 


his retirement in June 1947, has 
been in charge of the five-year 
testing. program for pupils en- 
tering Grade X. 


N recent years the view has been 

often expressed in senior high- 
school circles that pupils coming up 
to the high schools from the lower 
grades are not as well grounded in 
the fundamental knowledges and 
skills as they used to be in the good 
old days. In an attempt to get some 
objective evidence on this question, 
as to current trends at anyrate, the 
A.T.A. some time ago decided to put 
on a five-year testing program for 
pupils entering Grade X. The plan 
was to give identical tests in Mathe- 
matics, Science, English Usage, 
Social Studies and Vocabulary for at 
least five years to try to find out 
whether the preparation of students 
in these subjects is getting better or 
worse from year to year. The tests 
were first given in October, 1943, 
and the results were published in 
this magazine in July, 1944. The 
results of the 1944 tests, and com- 
parisons with 1948, were published 
in November, 1945. In this report 
and the tables appended hereto will 
be found the results of the 1945 
tests and comparisons with 1943 and 
1944. 


The 1945 Test Results 


HE tabulated 1945 scores will be 
found in Tables 1 to 10 below. 
The odd-numbered tables in the first 
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column give the test scores for boys 
and girls separately and combined. 
The even-numbered tables in the 
second column give percentile scores 
over the whole range of talent for 
boys and girls separately and com- 
bined. A fifth column has been in- 
cluded in the percentile tables to 
show the percentile difference be- 
tween girls and boys at each of the 
selected percentile points. In these 
columns, as in all the tables bearing 
on sex differences, a plus sign means 
that the boys were better than the 
girls, and a minus sign that the girls 
were better than the boys. 


Sex Differences 


GLANCE at the even-numbered 

percentile tables is enough to 
show that the girls were slightly 
ahead of the boys in Vocabulary in 
1945, and definitely ahead in Eng- 
lish. The boys led the girls decisively 
in Science and Social Studies, while 
in Mathematics the boys were ahead 
in the upper half of the range of 
talent and the girls ahead in the 
lower half. 

The differences between the boys 
and the girls expressed in terms of 
the means of the distributions will 
be found in Tables 12 and 13 for the 
three years in which the tests have 
been given. It will be seen that the 
picture is practically unchanged 
from year to year. The girls are 
always ahead of the boys in English 
Usage, and quite significantly so, as 
shown in the table of critical ratios 
(Table 13). The boys lead the girls 
just as significantly in Science and 
Social Studies. In Vocabulary and 
Mathematics the critical ratios in 
Table 13 indicate that the mean dif- 
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ferences in Table 12 are not large 
enough to establish any sex dif- 
ference in these subjects so far. 


Comparative Results, 1943, 1944, 
and 1945 


ABLES 14 to 20, inclusive, are 

the important ones bearing on 
the primary purpose of the study as 
set forth in the first paragraph of 
this report. Tables 14 to 18 show 
the comparative percentile results for 
the total scores (boys and girls com- 
bined) over the whole 1943-1945 
period. Table 19 gives the compara- 
tive mean scores for the three time 
periods 1943-1944, 1944-1945, and 
1943-1945. Table 20 includes the 
critical ratios corresponding to the 
mean differences in Table 19. 


In all of these tables but the last 
a plus sign indicates that there was 
a gain over the period in question; 
a minus sign shows that the dif- 
ference was a loss. 

Of the 65 computed percentiles in 
Tables 14 to 18 (not counting Po, 
and P, which merely marks the 
limits of the range), 37 show an im- 
provement in 1945 over 1943; 28 
show a loss. 


From these tables it will be seen 
that over the whole period Mathe- 
matics, English and Science im- 
proved on the whole, while Vocabu- 
lary and Social Studies registered a 
decline. 

Table 19 shows the differences in 
the means for the three time periods 
involved.- It will be seen that the 
differences for Mathematics and 
Science are uniformly positive, for 
Vocabulary and Social Studies uni- 
formly negative, while those for Eng- 
lish fail to show any consistent 
trend. 

Table 20 sets forth the critical 
ratios corresponding to the mean dif- 
ferences in Table 19. This is the 
most significant table of all. The 
term “critical ratio”? as here used, 
and also in Table 13, stands for the 
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ratio of the difference of the means 
to the standard error of the dif- 
ference. Hence a critical ratio of 
three is necessary to establish with 
certainty a real difference in the 
means of the total groups of students 
from which our samples were drawn. 
A difference in the means of the 
samples yielding a critical ratio less 
than three might be due tc chance. 


Table 20 shows that Science and 
Social Studies are the only subjects 
whose mean differences over the 
whole period are large enough to 
meet this test. The greatest shift 
was in Social Studies, and this, un- 
fortunately, was downward (see 
Table 19). But Science moved just 
about as significantly upward. With 
respect to the other three subjects, 
the results are inconclusive. The 
total picture makes it seem likely 
that Vocabulary knowledge declined 
over the period, and that Mathe- 
matics improved. But in neither 
case is the critical rate large enough 
to establish this with certainty. In 
regard to English Usage there is no 
indication of any trend. 


Conclusion 


HIS study as reported to this 


date points to a rather remark- 
able stability in our educational 
endeavor (as measured by such tests 
as these) over a short but very dis- 
turbed period. There is certainly no 
evidence here of a general collapse. 
Much wider fluctuations might rea- 
sonably have been expected. Of the 
15 mean differences recorded in 
Table 19, eight are up and seven are 
down. The decline in Social Studies 
and Vocabulary was perhaps a little 
more than matched by the improve- 
ment in Science and Mathematics. 
More light will be thrown on this as 
the study proceeds, but at the point 
in the experiment reached in this 
report the total picture in terms of 
trends could not be said to be dis- 
quieting. 
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TABLE 1—VOCABULARY SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 


Score Girls Boys Total 
55-60 19 16 35 
50-54 73 50 123 
45-49 98 16 174 
40-44 134 99 233 
35-39 177 119 296 
20-34 218 161 379 
25-29 225 165 390 
20-24 196 140 336 
15-19 126 113 239 
10-14 37 27 64 
5- 9 3 3 6 
0- 4 2 1 3 
Totai...... 1308 970 2278 


TABLE 2—VOCABULARY PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 


Percentile Al! Scores Girls Boys Difference 
Points (2278) (1308) (970) Boys-Girls 
P100 60.50 60.50 60.50 
P97 53.14 53.11 53.19 +0.08 
P99 47.49 47.52 47.46 —0.06 
P30 41.85 41.83 41.87 +0.04 
P75 39.42 39.42 39.44 +0.02 
P70 37.50 37.57 37.40 —0.17 
P60 33.84 33.99 33.63 —0.36 
P50 30.83 36.99 30.62 —0.37 
P40 27.87 28.04 27.65 —0.39 
P30 24.95 25.13 24.71 —0.42 
P25 23.33 23.56 23.02 —0.54 
P20 21.64 21.89 21.29 —0.60 
Plo 17.74 18.02 17.42 —0.60 
P3 14.14 14.13 14.15 +0.02 
PO 00.00 00.00 00.00 


TABLE 3—MATHEMATICS SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 











Score Girls Boys Total 
42-44 1 1 
39-41 5 3 8 
36-38 2 15 17 
33-35 10 8 18 
30-32 24 18 42 
27-29 46 37 &3 
24-26 7 58 133 
21-23 110 82 192 
18-20 137 90 227 
15-17 192 138 330 
32-14 226 153 379 
9-11 215 135 350 
G- 8 160 143 303 
3- 5 90 68 158 
v- 2 15 19 34 
Total ...... 1308 967 2275 


TABLE 4—MATHEMATICS PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 








Percentile All Scores Girls Boys Difference 
Points (2275) (1308) (967) Boys-Girls 
Pive 44.50 44.50 41.50 
p97 30.77 29.85 32.00 +2.15 
P90 25.18 24.79 25.69 +0.90 
Pse 21.11 20.81 21.61 +0.70 
P75 19.51 19.32 19.81 +0.49 

P70 81.01 17.89 18.20 +0.31 
P60 15.78 15.72 15.85 +0.12 
P50 13.82 13.81 13.82 +0.61 
p40 12.01 12.07 11.93 —0.14 
P30 10.11 10.28 9.84 —0.44 
P25 9.13 9.37 8.76 —0.61 
P20 8.10 8.44 7.73 —0.71 
P10 5.85 5.98 5.70 —0.28 
P3 3.15 3.31 2.94 —0.37 


Po 0.00 0.00 0.00 


TABLE 5—ENGLISH SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 


SS Aen Settteh See 
Score Girls Boys Total 


95-100 26 ll 34 
90-94 74 31 105 
85-89 161 75 236 
80-84 225 131 356 
75-79 241 155 396 
70-74 197 154 351 
65-69 132 150 282 
60-64 105 135 240 
55-59 63 77 140 
50-54 19 61 70 
45-49 10 18 28 
40-44 3 5 8 
Totals _.. 1256 993 2249 
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TABLE 6—ENGLISH PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 


Percentile All Scores Girls Boys Difference 
Points (2249) (1256) (993) Boys-Girls 

et Sete Sn te ees heey 
P100 100.50 100.50 100.50 
P97 93.05 93.71 91.47 —2.24 
P90 87.74 88.70 85.68 —3.02 
P80 83.49 84.80 81.39 —3.41 
P75 81.91 83.32 19.49 —3.83 
P70 80.33 81.93 77.89 —4.04 
P60 77.41 79.16 74.69 —4.47 
P50 74.57 76.55 71.40 —5.09 
P40 71.37 73.82 68.21 —5.61 
P30 67.85 70.64 64.90 —5.74 
P25 65.85 68.82 63.10 —5.72 
P20 63.75 66.44 61.26 —5.18 
Plo 58.75 60.96 56.14 —4.82 
P3 51.75 54.95 50.17 —4.78 
Po 39.50 39.50 39.50 


TABLE 7—SCIENCE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 


Score Girls Boys Total 
57-60 1 2 3 
54-56 2 14 16 
51-53 10 40 50 
48-50 32 71 103 
45-47 76 103 179 
42-44 109 149 258 
39-41 145 140 285 
36-38 195 156 351 
33-35 213 111 324 
* 30-32 231 100 331 
27-29 168 76 244 
24-26 98 ° 26 124 
21-23 58 15 73 
18-20 19 9 28 
15-17 4 0 + 
12-14 0 2 2 
Total ... 1361 1014 2375 


TABLE 8—SCIENCE PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 


Vercentile All Scores Girls Boys Difference 
Points (2375) (1361) (1014) __ Boys-Girls 
P100 60.50 60.50 60.50 
P97 50.43 47.89 52.42 +4.53 
P90 46.40 44.08 48.58 +450 
Pse 43.06 40.63 45.29 +4.66 
P75 41.68 39.22 44.03 +4.81 
p70 40.41 37.99 43.01 +5.02 
P60 38.02 35.89 40.93 +5.04 
P50 35.99 33.94 38.76 +4.82 
pao 33.83 32.06 36.78 +4.72 
P30 31.65 30.30 34.56 +4.26 
p25 30.58 29.38 33.19 +3.81 
P20 29.50 28.16 31.74 +3.58 
Plo 26.58 25.19 28.45 +3.26 
P3 22.03 21.41 24.01 +2.60 
Po 11.50 14.50 11.50 


TABLE 9—SOCIAL STUDIES SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 





Score Girls Boys Total 
75-80 8 19 27 
70-74 44 68 112 
65-69 99 136 235 
60-64 152 169 321 
55-59 199 155 354 
50-54 220 142 362 
45-49 224 100 324 
40-44 144 65 209 
35-39 113 40 153 
30-34 57 28 85 
25-29 41 13 54 
20-24 19 q 26 
15-19 6 2 8 
‘otal .... 1326 944 2270 


TABLE 10—SOCIAL STUDIES PERCENTILE SCORES 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 





Tercentile All Scores Girls Boys Difference 
Points (2270) (1326) (944) Boys-Girls 
P100 80.50 80.50 80.50 
P97 72.67 70.89 73.81 +2.92 
P90 67.63 65.43 69.23 +3.80 
P80 63,25 60.74 65.76 02 








P75 61.49 58.78 64.12 e 
P70 59.72 67.12 62.72 +5.60 
P60 56.49 53.85 59.93 +6.08 
P50 53.31 50.84 56.92 +6.08 
P40 50.18 47.86 53.82 +5.96 
P30 46.75 44.90 50.49 +5.59 
P25 45.00 42.82 48.55 +5.73 
P20 42.56 40.51 46.19 +5.68 
P10 36.26 34.92 39.84 +4.92 
P3 27.66 26.30 30.63 +4.33 
PO 14.50 14.50 14.50 
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TABLE 14—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES 


Percentile 
Points 


P100 
P97 
P90 
Pso 
p75 
P70 
P60 
P50 
p40 
P30 
p25 
P20 
P10 
P3 
PO 


1943 and 1945 
Grade X Survey Tests 


VOCABULARY 
1943 1945 
(2194) (2278) 
60.50 60.50 
52.78 53.14 
47.68 47.49 
42.57 41.85 
40.46 39.42 
38.47 37.50 
34.73 33.83 
31.51 30.83 
28.38 27.87 
25.37 24.95 
23.77 23.33 
22.08 21.64 
18.25 17.74 
14.52 14.14 
4.50 00.00 


Difference 
1945-1943 


+0.36 
—0.19 
—0.72 
—1.04 
—0.97 
—0.90 
—0.68 
—0.51 
—0.42 
—0.44 
—0.44 
—0.51 
—0.38 


TABLE 15—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES 








1943 and 1945 
Grade X Survey Tests 


MATHEMATICS 
Percentile 1943 1945 Difference 
Points (2194) (2275) 1945-1943- 
P100 41.50 44.50 
P97 29.52 30.77 +1.25 
P90 23.80 25.18 +1.38 
P80 19.54 21.11 +1.57 
P75 17.97 19.51 +1.54 
P70 16.74 18.01 +1.27 
P60 14.59 15.78 +1.19 
P50 12.81 13.82 +1.01 
p40 11.02 12.01 +0.99 
P30 9.42 10.11 +0.69 
p25 8.62 9.13 +0.51 
P20 7.76 8.10 +0.34 
P10 5.84 5.85 +001 
P3 3.28 3.15 —0.13 
Po 0.00 0.00 


TABLE 16—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES 





ENGLISH 
Percentile 1943 1945 Difference 
Points (2202) (2249) 1945-1943 
SS 
P1100 100.50 100.50 
P97 92.57 93.05 +0.48 
P90 87.43 87.74 +0.31 
P80 83.21 83.49 +027 
P75 81.66 81.91 +0.25 
P70 80.12 80.33 +0.21 
P60 77.18 T7.Al +0.23 
p50 74.25 74.57 +0.32 
P40 71.23 71.37 +0.14 
P30 67.84 67.3 +001 
P25 65.91 65.85 —0.06 
P20 63.83 63.75 —0.08 
Plo 58.43 58.75 +0.32 
P3 51.24 51.75 +0.51 
Po 29.50 39.50 


1943 and 1945 
Grade X Survey Tests 


TABLE 17—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES 


Percentile 
Points 


P100 
P97 
P90 
Pso 
P75 
P70 
P60 
P50 
P40 
P30 
P25 
P20 
P10 
P3 
PO 
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1943 and 1945 
Grade X Survey Tests 


SCIENCE 
1943 1945 
(2205) (2375) 
60.50 60.50 
49.13 50.43 
45.15 46.40 
41.74 43.06 
40.46 41.68 
39.24 40.41 
37.15 $8.02 
35.20 35.99 
33.25 33.83 
31.21 31.65 
30.15 30.58 
28.96 29.50 
25.85 26.58 
21.60 22.03 
11.50 11.50 


Difference 
1945-1943 


+1.30 
+1.25 
+1.32 
+1.22 
#1.17 
+0.87 
+0.79 
+.0.58 
+0.44 
+0.43 
+0.54 
+0.73 
+0.43 


TABLE 18—PERCENTILES, TOTAL SCORES 
1943 and 1945 
Grade X Survey Tests 


SOCIAL STUDIES 








Percentile 1943 1945 Difference 
Points (2209) (2270) 1945-1943 
P100 80.50 80.50 
P97 74.09 72.67 —1.42 
P90 67.63 —1.07 
P80 64.34 63.25 —1.09 
P75 62.70 61.49 —1.21 
70 61.05 59.72 —1.33 
P60 57.89 56.49 —1.40 
P50 54.85 53.31 —1.54 
P40 50.18 —1.57 
P30 46.75 —1.58 
P25 46.24 45.00 —1.24 
P20 44.02 42.56 —1.46 
P10 37.93 36.26 —1.67 
P3 29.41 27.66 --1.75 
Po 14.50 14.50 


TABLE 11—STATISTICS OF THE MEANS 
Grade X Survey Tests, October, 1945 

















Vocab. __ Math. Eng. Science Soc. St. 

Total All Scores 2278 2275 2249 2375 2270 

Scores Guris 1308 1308 1256 1361 1326 

Boys 970 967 993 1014 944 

Possible 60 50 100 60 80 

Score ‘ 

Mean All Scores 31.71 14.76 73.31 36.15 52.57 

Scores Girls 31.83 14.71 75.68 34.32 49.65 

Boys 31.55 14.83 71.23 38.56 55.53 

Sigmas All Scores 10.90 7.45 11.00 7.63 11.86 

(Dist.) Girls 10.80 7.20 10.50 7.09 11.85 

Boys 10.98 7.81 11.04 7.63 11.58 

Sigmas All Scores -228 -156 -232 -156 -248 

(Means) Girls -299 -199 -296 192 +325 

Boys -353 -251 -350 -240 .377 

P.E. Ail Scores .154 105 -156 105 -167 

(Means) Girls -202 -134 -200 -130 .219 

Boys 238 .169 .236 .162 -254 

TABLE 12—MEAN DIFFERENCES, BOYS-GIRLS, 
1943,1944, 1945 
Grade X Survey Tests 

Subject 1943 194 1945 
Vocabulary +0.15 —0.72 —0.28 
Mathematics +0.25 +0.73 +0.12 
English —4.74 —4.16 —4.45 
Science +4.43 +4.28 +4.24 
Social Studies +5.44 +4.33 +5.88 








TABLE 13—CRITICAL RATIOS, BOYS-GIRLS, 
1943, 1944, 1945 
Grade X Survey Tests 





Subiect 1943 1y44 1945 
Vocebulary ........ 0.32 1.36 0.60 
Mathematics 0.81 2.08 0.38 
English 10.09 &.14 9.27 
Science 14.67 13.77 13.81 
Social Studies 11.31 7.87 11.81 

TABLE 19—COMPARATIVE RESULTS, 
MEAN DIFFERENCES 
Grade X Survey Tests 
Mean Mean Mean 
Ditference Difference Difference 
Subject (1944-1943) (1945-1944) 1945-1943 
Vocabulary... —0.37 —0.15 —0.52 
Mathematics +0.41 +0.45 +0.86 
English...... +0.34 —0.07 +0.27 
Science... +0.51 +0.33 +0.84 





ae 


—0.93 


—1.44 


Social Studies.......... 
TABLE 20—COMPARATIVE RESULTS, 





CRITICAL RATIOS 
Grade X Survey Tests 


Critical Critical Critical 
Ratios Ratios Ratios 2 
Subject (1944-1943) (1945-1944) 1945-1943 
4 1.60 
Vocabulary ..... 1.05 0.43 
Mathematics .... 1.80 1.95 bd 
English 0.98 0.78 re 
Science 2.20 1.42 e 
2.52 4.06 





Social Studies .. 1.36 
The A.T.A. Magazine 


Education Is a Complicated Thing 


By Frederick Lewis Allen 
Editor, Harper’s Magazine 
(Reprinted from N.E.A. Journal, March, 1947) 


FRIEND of mine by name of 

Louis Zahner, who teaches Eng- 
lish at Groton, told his roommate 
when he was an undergraduate at 
Yale that he had discovered the 
royal road to fame. 

“I have noticed,” he said, ‘that 
the easiest way to make your name 
resound down the corridors of his- 
tory is to study things carefully, and 
observe them, and then enunciate a 
law—like Gresham’s Law, or New- 
ton’s Law.. Then you can sit back; 
you're fixed. I’m going to work very 
hard all through college and observe 
things very closely, and enunciate 
Zahner’s Law.” 


So he worked hard, kept his eye 
fixed on all phenomena within his 
range of vision, and at the end of his 
senior year produced Zahner’s Law, 
which was as follows: “If you play 
with anything long enough, it’ll 
break.” 

I have been so impressed with this 
triumph ever since that I have re- 
solved to emulate my friend. And 
now, after long application, I an- 
nounce Allen’s Law: “Everything is 
more complicated than it seems to 
most people.” 

I commend this law to you earn- 
‘estly as applicable to domestic af- 
fairs, foreign affairs, and practically 
everything else. As an editor I see 
many people who would like to write 
‘articles showing that Wall Street is 
a nest of conscienceless conspirators, 
or conversely that it is the haunt of 
men of noble and_ statesmanlike 
stature. Or that union leaders are a 
gang of high-pressure monopolists, or 
else the splendid guardians of the 
rights of the common people. And I 
have to point out that to the best of 
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my belief things are a little more 
complicated than that. The same 
thing appears to be true of Russia, 
or Palestine, or India. The wiser 
and more experienced the expert is 
to whom you are talking, the more 
convinced do you become that things 
are more complicated than you had 
imagined. 

I have long been amazed and 
amused to see ,how many people 
there are who, when they talk, write, 
and presumably think about educa- 
tion, think of only one thing at a 
time, who argue furiously for one 
single educational principle or re- 
form, and seem to believe that if you 
can only hold fast to this one princi- 
ple, or achieve this one reform, 
everything else will somehow take 
care of itself. Let me illustrate, 
with a few examples out of many. 

First, there are the devotees of 
discipline — who want to inculcate 


character in the young by fixing in 
them the habit of instant obedience 
to commands, gongs, buzzers, and 
scholarly authority. 

There’s a lot of value in their prin- 
ciple. There are occasions when 
there’s no time to ask “Why?” or to 
say, “Yes, but I question the funda- 
mental policy that underlies the ring- 
ing of that buzzer.” Yet there are a 
good many other things beside this 
particular sort of habit-building 
which education ought to provide— 
such as, for example, an apprecia- 
tion of Beethoven or a capacity to. 
understand why price control was a 
flop in 1946—and you can’t be quite 
sure that the student will pick up 
these other things at home, like his 
weekly laundry. 


Then there are the vocational 
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training people, who want all boys to 
learn a trade and all girls to become 
trained stenographers, cooks, and 
baby-tenders, so that they may be on 
their way to selfsupport and feel se- 
cure and at home in the modern 
world. 

That’s nice work too, if you can 
prepare for it without missing out on 
some other things less easily learned 
in a hurry. But one can feel secure 
and at home in the modern world 
and still be a soft-headed ignoramus. 

Then there are the classicists and 
their up-to-the-moment counterparts, 
the 100 great books boys. They 
want everybody to spend his college 
years consulting the sacred texts. 

It’s a wonderful idea, partly as a 
reminder that much of our education 
today might be described, not as con- 
tact with the Best that Has Been 
Thought and Said in the World, but 
as contact with some pedagog’s sum- 
mary of what some other pedagog 
has written about the Best that Has 
Been Thought and Said. But it leaves 
room for a pretty intensive post- 
graduate course in What’s Been 
Going on Since Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Machiavelli, and even Marx 
—in a sort of thing that the voca- 
tional training boys regard with such 
an enthusiastic if near-sighted eye. 

Then there are the progressive edu- 
cators, vintage say 1925, with their 
insistence on regarding the pupil as 
the unit of education, on leading 
his spontaneous interest rather than 
cramming education down his throat, 
on learning by doing. 

This is an educational principle 
of dynamic value. But the last man 
to admit that the whole truth was 
made manifest to John Dewey on a 
mountain top would be John Dewey 
himself. Most of us would agree that 
this principle, too, is not one to be 
applied by people who wear blinders 
to everything else. It too carries 
with it the dangers of over-simplifi- 
cation — a danger that the student 
will neglect the things he must know 
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in favor of the things that amuse 
him, a danger that he will always 
scorn routine, want to argue with 
the buzzer, and be out of tune with 
necessity. 

Finally, there are the common 
core boys — the general education 
boys—who feel that education must 
not fly off in all directions, but that 
there are some things with which 
everybody who has been exposed to 
an education must be acquainted. 

This movement, perhaps the most 
vigorous of the moment in higher 
education, also expresses a _ valid 
principle—if, when you try to put it 
into practice, you don’t forget that 
you may in so doing throw away 
some other educational assets, if you 
don’t forget that education is a very 
complicated thing and must pay some 
attention of each of the things that 
these various groups of people have 
had in mind; and to a great many 
other things, too, including the things 
which will excite the educational 
zealots of 1960 and 1970, whatever 
those things may prove to be.— 
From a speech given at Bennington 
College Trustees Dinner. 


NO WARNING THEN 


On a sentimental pilgrimage to 
their old home town, an_ elderly 
couple lingered at a street corner. 

“Do you remember, John,”’ the old 
lady sighed sentimentally, “we al- 
ways used to meet here when we 
were courting?” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the hus- 
band, “but that sign wasn’t there 
then.” 

And he pointed to the _ notice 
which read: “Dangerous corner—go 
slow.” 
trivial 


Trivial makes 


people. 


reading 


+“ * © 

A teacher is a person who swore 
he would rather starve than teach, 
and has been doing both ever since. 
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Going/ Going / Go-— P 


Ten school-teachers feeling very fine 


One thought of his old ege—and then there were 9. 





\ 2 school-teachers thought their homes to fix — 
> 









ne looked in his bank-account- and so there were G 
Me 


’ 
~One child needed dental care—and then— 
there were 5S / =n me “ oe 
— 


3 School-teachers think of things theyd like to do- 
One wastired of wishful thinking - and so there were a 





eraser. 
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On Sudden Changes of Personality 


By Dr. H. E. Smith 


ORTUNATELY teachers are im- 
mune to this experience because 
they can’t become trustees. Some 
beneficient Providence has stepped in 
to protect them. But let any man 
or woman, be he ever so estimable 
as a citizen, possessed of the noblest 
ideals, of the highest integrity, and 
driven to self-sacrifice in the public 
interest—let him, I say, get elected 
as a school trustee, and instantly all 
is changed. His motives, his intelli- 
gence, even his character, appear to 
undergo a black metamorphosis, and 
he becomes Public Enemy No. 1, 
especially to teachers. Now this is 
a curious phenomemon which, I pre- 
sume, is to be deplored. No doubt 
there are some actual transforma- 
tions of the sort indicated, for was 
it not Shakespeare who said, 
“Man, proud man, dressed in a 
little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before 
high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 
Surely, however, there can be no 
such general transmogrification, and 


Stettler Reports... 


Teacher applications have arrived 
in a steady stream at the Stettler 
School Division offices during the 
past two weeks with the result that 
the Division finds itself with the best 
teaching staff it has had for years. 

The number of supervisors has 
been cut to four, and it is expected 
that full time teachers will be ob- 
tained for these in the very near 
future. It is the belief of Dr. R. 
Reese, superintendent of the Stettler 
schools, that the high salaries offered 
by the Division results is the highly 
efficient staff that has been ob- 
tained.—Edmonton Journal. 
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some trustees must surely retain a 
few elements of humanity. Let us, 
therefore, as teachers be discriminat- 
ing: condemn and avoid those few 
trustees who are tricky, perfidious, 
and malicious; and, on the other 
hand, praise and seek out for employ- 
ment those who are straightforward, 
honorable, and interested in the wel- 
fare of education. After all, there 
are perhaps some of us teachers a 
shade less intelligent, understanding 
and devoted to our work than we 
might be, but we don’t want the en- 
tire profession maligned because of 
us. Let there be no universal con- 
demnations. 


“Teaching has long been called 
a profession. It is time to make 
it a profession in fact.” These are 
the words of the executive secre- 


tary of the National Education 
Association. To bring this about, 
slowly but surely, teachers must 
give their professional organiza- 


tions loyal and undivided support— 
support that has no ulterior mo- 
tives, political or otherwise; they 
must see achieved their Canadian 
national federation’s plan of a col- 
lege degree for every classroom 
instructor; they must develop and 
enforce a code of ethics to ensure 
high standards of professional serv- 
ice—they must be strict about this, 
taking action themselves when a 
teacher behaves in a manner un- 
suitable in a person who moulds 
the thinking of the young; they 
must, above all, preserve the vision 
which guided the Domine of old—for 
the life of a teacher is essentially a 
life of service and of sacrifice. 
—The Gazette, Montreal, April, 1947. 
+ * + 

I am not young enough to know 

everything.—J. M. Barrie. 
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TRAILING CLOUDS OF FAILURE.... 
. +. the Problem Child 


By Dr. S. R. Laycock 


Dean of Education, 
University of Saskatchewan 


We tee or not the poet, 
Wordsworth, was right in be- 
lieving that all children come into 
the world “trailing clouds of glory,” 
every school has among its pupils 
children who trail clouds of failure 
instead of glory. They are the prob- 
lem children—the ores who are 
“lime-lighty,” -cruel to other young- 
sters, dishonest, untruthful, dis- 
obedient, ‘extremely shy, over-sensi- 
tive, given to self-pity, sullen, stub- 
born, resentful, bad - tempered, 
“smart-alecky,” .or destructive. They 
are the ones who are always in 
trouble. They dislike school. They 
are a trial to the teacher. Sometimes 
they are continually getting into dif- 
ficulty in their communities. At other 
times they are at loggerheads with 
their classmates. Whatever the form 
of maladjustment, a little study 
usually reveals that these youngsters 
feel that they are failures in some 
important aspect of their lives—the 
physical, emotional, social, or in- 
tellectual aspects. 
Physical Failures 
ANY a youngster becomes a 
problem child because he be- 
lieves himself to be a_ physical 
failure. With boys, size and strength 
' are of great importance. The puny, 
undersized lad is apt, therefore, to 
feel’ inferior and inadequate. With 
girls, a feeling of physical failure 
is apt to arise from being fat or plain 
or ill-favored. With both sexes 
physical defects like poor vision, poor 
hearing, physical deformities and 
birthmarks are apt to cause acute 
feelings of inadequacy. 
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In adolescence, particularly, boys 
and girls are very keenly sensitive 


to any real or fancied physical 
handicap. Those who mature early 
feel out of place with their age-mates. 
However, the boy or girl who ma- 
tures late is in a worse plight. Such 
youngsters are.apt to feel there is 
something wrong with them and to 
feel very miserable. Adolescent boys 
of ten suffer greatly because they 
believe they differ greatly from 
other lads in respect to the quantity 
of hair on their chest or the size of 
their genitals. In addition, they may 
have acute feelings of guilt over 
masturbation, with fears that they 
have rendered themselves impotent 
or liable to becoming insane. 

Real or fancied physical failure 
on the part of a youngster creates 
for him a very grave problem. He 
feels he is unworthy of recognition 
and acceptance on the part of his 
peers and his own self-esteem suffers 
a severe blow. As a result, he is 
almost certain to try to make up for 
his failure by compensatory be- 


havior—by bullying, boasting, bossi- 
ness, lying, stealing, cruelty, destruc- 
tiveness, fighting, or by one of a 
dozen other methods. It is true that 
sometimes such a youngster makes a 
good adjustment and compensates 
for his physical inadequacy by be- 
coming an outstanding student, a 
good artist, a great musician, a good 
actor, or a social leader among his 
classmates. To do this, however, he 
usually needs help from his teacher 
or parents in two ways: First, to 
accept himself without embarrass- 
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ment, and, secondly, to cash in on 
his other assets. 

The best thing teachers or parents 
ean do for a child with a physical 
handicap is to help him to accept his 
handicap objectively. There is no 
use pretending that a crippled arm 
or a puny body or poor vision or poor 
hearing is other than a handicap. 
Such things are handicaps, and the 
child should be helped to face them 
frankly without being too upset. 
Teachers and parents should help 
youngsters to see that all of us have 
to get along with what we have. Most 
people would like to be taller or 
shorter, heavier or lighter, or more 
beautiful, as well as to have noses 
or mouths or ears of different shape. 
Then, again, no one is a great ath- 
lete, a great artist, a great musician, 
and a great executive rolled into one. 
Each individual must get along with 
what he has. If the teacher and 
parents accept a child’s handicap ob- 
jectively without pity or embarrass- 
ment, the child can be led to accept 
himself, too. However, the teacher 
and parent must not stop there. 
Rather, they must go on to help the 
child to discover his assets and to 
capitalize on these. Every child, in- 
cluding the physically and mentally 
defective, has assets by which he can 
gain recognition and acceptance and 
by which he can maintain his self- 
respect. 


Emotional Failures 


B” as is the plight of the child 

who considers himself a physi- 
eal failure, the child who feels him- 
self an emotional failure is in a 
worse case. The child who has been 
rejected by his parents because they 
didn’t want him in the first place or 
because he does not come up to their 
expectations physically, intellectual- 
ly, or socially, is in a bad way. So is 
the child who feels insecure in his 
parents’ affections because they 
quarrel with one another, disagree 
on discipline in the home, are in- 
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consistent in discipline, or play 
favorites. Parents are meant to be a 
child’s emotional home base. Their 
love and affection are his anchor to 
windward. Without this emotional 
security from his own home, a child 
is emotionally adrift and his extrava- 
gant behavior is merely an SOS 
signal for help. 

Pupils need to feel, too, that they 
are accepted emotionally by their 
teacher. That is vital for the best 
personality growth of a child in 
school. No teacher who is unwilling 
to accept all his pupils emotionally 
has any place in a classroom. This 
acceptance must include children of 
all races, colors, and creeds. It must 
include, too, the children who mis- 
behave and are a nuisance to the 
teacher. If the latter recognizes 
problem behavior for what it is— 
the distress signals of a child whose 
needs are being thwarted—he will 
not feel antagonistic but rather sym- 
pathetic to such children. 

Then, again, the child who is not 
accepted emotionally by his age- 
mates is of all children the most 
miserable. This is particularly true 
at adolescence, but it is also true at 
other ages as well. If a child is re- 
jected by other children no school 
is likely to have any success in teach- 
ing him subject matter, skills, or 
social attitudes until this situation 
is remedied. The child will make all 
sorts of frantic attempts to win the 
acceptance and recognition of those 
of his own age. These attempts may 
include daredevil stunts, stealing, 
lying, defiance, fighting, and, indeed, 
almost any form of misbehavior. 

If a child considers himself an 
emotional failure he must have help 
or his behavior will go from bad to 
worse. Ways must be sought of help- 
ing him to feel emotionally secure. 
Often this means that the teacher, 
principal, or social worker must seek 
for a solution with the parents. The 
latter may need help in discovering 
the worth of the child and in giving 
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him the security he needs at home. 
“Then, too, the teacher must see that 
he himself accepts the child emo- 
tionally at school. In addition, wise 
attempts must be made to help the 
child win acceptance from the group 
of his peers through the worthwhile 
things he can do to win its accept- 
ance and recognition. 


The teacher’s leadership in helping 
a class to accept the outcast usually 
brings _ results. Sometimes the 
approach must not be too direct. At 
other times individual pupils can be 
appealed to with respect to helping 
the emotionally rejected child to win 
acceptance from the group. With a 
little leadership, pupils usually 
respond well to such efforts to 
enlist their co-operation. 


Intellectual Failures 


HE school with its emphasis on 

marks and grades is_ chiefly 
responsible for many children com- 
ing to feel that they are intellec- 
tual failures. However, many parents 
have a heavy responsibility for such 
feelings. If the boy whose academic 
ability is only fair is made to feel 
that his report card disgraces the 
family, or if he is compared with 
more brilliant brothers and sisters, 
he may come to feel that his parents 
don’t think he is up to much so far 
as mental ability goes. If school and 
home place too great emphasis on 
competition for marks and on suc- 
cess in academic subjects, the child 
is likely to come to dislike the 
school and all its works and to seek 
other ways of gaining acceptance, 
recognition and self-esteem. If he 
finds such ways through athletics or 
music or art or hobbies or execu- 
tive work or social skills, he is lucky. 
Otherwise, he is often forced to find 
recognition by being a clever thief 
or a champion liar or a notorious 
nuisance. Only too often the delin- 
quent is a child who has been made 
to feel that he is an_ intellectual 
failure. His anti-social behavior is 
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an attempt to prove to himself and 
others that he is “somebody’’—a 
leader, if in misbehavior and 


delinquency. 
The child who trails clouds of in- 
tellectual failure needs help. He 


needs a curriculum and methods of 
teaching modified to suit his needs. 
He needs recognition for worth- 


while effort rather than for out- 
standing results. And, above all, he 
needs help in finding what his men- 
tal resources are and in using them 
wisely. In addition, he needs help in 
capitalizing on his assets in other 
fields—physical, social, executive, 
ete. 


Social Failures 


ANY children feel acutely in- 
adequate because they lack 

the social skills necessary for get- 
ting along well with their fellows. 
Sometimes this sense of _ social 
failure can be traced back to the 
fact that they belong to a despised 
race, a minority religious group, or 
a home that is under-privileged eco- 
nomically or culturally. At other 
times the child who feels a social 
outcast may have never learned the 
skills of making and keeping friends. 
In any event, the child needs social 
guidance from his teacher or coun- 
sellor in learning “the 4th R” of the 
modern school — “Relationships”. 
The art of conversation can be 
learned and so can the skills of win- 
ning the regard of other people. 
Many children need to be let in on 
the secret that people like those who 
give them a good opinion of them- 
selves and dislike those who injure 
their self-esteem. They need to 
know how this principle works out 
in such matters as being depended 
upon to do as one says one will and 
going out of one’s way to help 
others as well as the avoiding of 
such things as laughing at the mis- 
takes of others, talking about others 
behind their backs, correcting the 
mistakes of others, being a gossip, 
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and taking a vulgar attitude to the 
opposite sex. Children need to know, 
too, that successful social relations 
depend upon a basic sincerity, a 
genuine liking for others, and a 
respect for the personality of others. 


Failure in Reasonable Doses Only 


HILE it is true that children 

need to learn to stand up 
to failure and to overcome 
obstacles, too much and too-long- 
continued failure does not act as 
a spur; rather it destroys con- 
fidence and builds up feelings of 
inadequacy and inferiority. Many a 
drug used in medicine is useful in 
small doses but is fatal in large ones. 
In the psychological realm this is 
true of failure. Too heavy doses 
result in problem behavior as the 
child tries frantically by problem 


behavior to find emotional acceptance 
and security as well as recognition 
and self-esteem. 

It is the job of the teacher and 
the parent to see that a child gets 
adequate outlets for his needs for 
achievement, recognition, self-esteem 
and acceptance through work, play, 
human relationships, and service to 
his fellows rather than through de- 
linquency, anti-social conduct or 
neurotic traits or illnesses. Teachers 
and parents must learn that trailing 
clouds of failure is one of the out- 
standing characteristics of the 
problem child. They must be alert 
to recognize the signs of such failure 
and to help the child to accept his 
limitations and to exploit his assets. 
They must realize that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success and nothing stulti- 
fies like continued failure. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 


Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession, are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement.* 


ADDRESS during teaching year (1946-47) .......2.2........:cccccescecececcccccnenneccccceeennace 
ppp armrest eA ne a Pee Sot 
School 


NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1947-48)..............-cc-ccccccccccscseseseecececereeeesceess 
I et a BGs ankaksctiaverepins 
School 

Date engagement takes effect.................----------- 


*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, he shall give notice forthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a member.—The 
Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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Learning and teaching are fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR ! 


Here's the NEW... . enlarged. . . 


matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


it is superb in 


every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 
. . full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


Basins parents ... and children... 


have often said they didn’t see how Britan- 
nica Junior could be improved. But we have 
improved it! We havere-examined every word, 
every picture, every article in the entire set. 
We have designed an attractive, unique for- 

mat with lavish use of color 

throughout and with many 





LS “ 
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TE 
eel 
cd 
Ed 
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Cd 
Cae 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


505 Federal Building - Toronto, Ontario 


September - October, 1947 


plates in four colors. We have adopted new 
typography. We have further refined vocab- 
ulary, improved illustration and screened 
content. 

The result is the matchless 15-volume ““M 
Printing” of Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 

Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely 
the interest, experience and understanding 
of elementary school pupils—an invaluable 
aid to instructors for all elementary school 
teaching. Send for full information today. 

Soe, QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


15 VOLUMES * 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,, 500, 000 _— 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
ens, TTEADY REFERENCE INDEX 
MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlos Volume 


ond 
poe 
ane ee; 

= al 
' ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA of Canada, Ltd. 
| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 1195 
| 505 FEDERAL BUILDING, TORONTO 

Please send me (without obligation) full information 

| on NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Name. cccccccccecvcscvcccccccvcvcsecesecese oe 
| Shevcccccccccccedvecescoese Position. ...++. ee 
| Streeheccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccceccee ee 
| City. ccccccccccccces eecccccce Province. .ssesece 
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OF THE PEOPLE 
NEVER VISIT THE 
DENTIST EXCEPT 
IN EMERGENCY! 


Help. your pupils 
understand the vital need 


for preventive dental care! 


a 34 of the population never visit a dentist except 
in emergency, according to an 18-state survey reported 
by the U.S. Public Health Service. No statistics are avail- 
able in Canada, but a Canadian authority agrees that this 
figure would probably be higher in the Dominion. 


By teaching your pupils—now—the danger of neglecting 
teeth and gums you may help them avoid many serious 
dental problems in the future. Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for 
Dental Health has been especially designed for use in 
your classroom. 


Send for this material now — its yours for the asking. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon on the opposite page 
and Ipana’s 5-Way Plan will be sent you free. 

a Product of Bristol-Myers—Made in Canada 


as 


i i i ee 
Be ies sbeebs 001) 
: 
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Coloured Individ- 
ual Certificate for 
pupils who qualify 
under plan require- 


Larger-than-life-size model of a set 
of teeth with D.D. Tooth Brush for 
dental care demonstration. 


A 
Giant Certificate 
awarded when an 
entire class qualifies. 


* 8-point Class Teacher's folder , “Use 
Hygiene Records (holds this 5-Way Plan for Coloured wall chart entitled “Why 
records for 20 children.) Dental Health.”’ do teeth ache?” (Size 19" x 26”) 


Bristol-Myers Company of Canada Limited, 
Educational Dept. R9, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 30, Que. 


Please send me Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental Health which includes: 
®Wall Chart ®Model of Teeth ®Class Hygiene Records 
®Teacher’s Folder ®D.D. Tooth Brush ®Dental Certificate 

Teacher’s Name (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 

Name of School 


School Address 
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Toast to the King 


HE approved manner in which 
to toast His Majesty the King 
is as follows: 

The chairman rises and calls for 
the attention of the guests, ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen (or as the case may 
be),” he says, “I ask you to rise 
and drink with me a toast to His 
Majesty the King.” Everyone rises 
and stands at attention In the mean- 
time the pianist has moved forward 
to the piano and, with everyone still 
at attention, he or she plays eight 
bars, no more, no less, of the Na- 
tional Anthem. No one is supposed 
to sing. Their respectful stance is 
all that is required. At the con- 
clusion of the eighth bar, the chair- 
man then leans forward and takes 
up his glass, saying “The King.” 
This is the signal for everyone 
present to do likewise, raising their 
glasses and repeating the phrase 
“The King.” It is then, and then 
only, permissible to take the required 
sip from the glass, and the toast is 
over. It is not considered correct or 
polite to clink glasses—nor to-smoke 
until after the toast.—D.L.P., in 
Regina Leader-Post. 

(Reprinted in part from Civil 

Service Bulletin) 


Dr. McDaniel, at the Teachers’ 
Convention at Edmonton on Septem- 
ber 15, stated that in California 
teachers receive a minimum salary 
of $2,400 annually, and also that 
the teaching profession had _ suf- 
ficient prestige to compete with other 
professions for desirable candidates. 
It was possible to enter only the top 
third of scholarship students into the 
school of education or teacher train- 
ing from those applying. 


Always do right; it will gratify 
some people and astonish the rest.— 
Mark Twain. 
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Now Ready--A New 
Canadian Edition 


P upils’ 
Own 
Vocabulary 


Spellers 
By Gates, Rinsland, 


Peardon, Sartorius 


The Canadian edition of this .popu- 
lar series retains all the approved 
features of the original edition while 
special features that appeal to Cana- 
dian teachers have been added, and 
the American references and_ his- 
torical features are replaced by 
Canadian equivalents. The Series is 
based squarely on the Rinsland Word 
Frequency Study, the most complete 
scientific research and investigation 
ever undertaken in the field of spell- 
ing, while the spelling authority is 
the Oxford English Dictionary. 


Outstanding among its practical 


features are: 


@ The introduction of the words in 
context: an interesting story or 
selection written with carefully 
controlled vocabulary. ° 


Dictionary practice is built up 


skilfully by simple little diction- 
ones at the end of Books II and 


The Hard-spot technique for over- 
coming individual] difficulties. 


Book 1. Grades II and III 
Book 2. Grades IV - VI 
Book 3. Grades VII and VIII .... 90c 


The Macmillan Company 


of Canada Limited 


70 Bond St. Toronto 2, Ont. 
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5 dead +a Ing — 
— Bus leavesfor city ‘at 4° PM Fri ia 
Returns 4 at 859 AM. Monday. 


— Transportation provided — 
EBuoxiour- 
—Lovely Scenery — 


Dreams suggested, induced, provoked, by some ads. for teachers. 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
5 YEARS 


1.—Coal Branch 


4.—Pincher Creek 
” __Taber 
6.—Fairview 
” Spirit River 
8.—Strawberry 
9.—Acadia 
” Berry Creek 
”* —__Castor 
” —-Neutral Hills 
” Sullivan Lake 
14.—Bow Valley 
”” __Drumheller * 
”? __Foothills 
”” __Foremost 
” —_Grande Prairie 
”? __Lacombe 
”? __Olds 
. 7” —-Ponoka 
” Red Deer 
Rocky Mountain House 
” St. Mary’s River 
” Two Hills 
” Wetaskiwin 
” __Wheatland 
28.—Lamont 
” — Wainwright 
30.—Athabasca 
”” __Camrose 
” Clover Bar 
”__East Smoky 
” Medicine Hat 
”? __Vermilion 
36.—Smoky Lake 
37.—Provost 
” —_Thorhild 
39.—Bonnyville 
” St. Paul 
41.—Edson 
” —_ Killam 
"Lac Ste. Anne 
” —__Lethbridge 
45.—Vegreville 
46.—Peace River 
47.—High Prairie 
48.—Holden 
49.—Lac La Biche 
50.—Calgary 
51.—Sturgeon 


ORDER OF MERIT 
10 YEARS 


1.—E.1.D. 

” __ Stettler 
3.—Coal Branch 
4.—Pincher Creek 
5.—Taber 
6.—Foothills 
7.—Strawberry 
8.—Drumheller 
9.— Wheatland 
10.—Acadia 

” Berry Creek 
” —_Castor 

” __Neutral Hills 
11.—Sullivan Lake 
15.—Bow Valley 

” __Fairview 

” —__Foremost 

” __ St. Mary’s River 
19.— Lamont 
20.—Two Hills 
21.—Grande Prairie 
22.—Wetaskiwin 
23.—Spirit River 
24.—Wainwright 
25.—Smoky Lake 
26.—Lacombe 

” __Olds 

”” __ Ponoka 

” Red Deer 

Rocky Mountain House 
31.—Clover Bar 

”? __Vermilion 
33.—Athabasca 
34.—Vegreville 
35.—Camrose 
86.—St. Paul 

”” —__Thorhild 
38.—East Smoky 

””? __Provost 
40.—Lethbridge 
41.—Lac Ste. Anne 
42.—Bonnyville 
43.—Medicine Hat 
44.—Edson 
45.—Holden 
46.—Peace River 
47.—Lac La Biche - 
48.—Killam 
49.—-Calgary 
50.—Sturgeon 
51.—High Prairie 


Published by the A.T.A., August, 1947. 
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Your Fellow Teachers in the Old 
Country Are Hungry 


By Marian Gimby 


W HEN you sit down to your 
Thanksgiving dinner have the 
grace to be glad you live in Canada 
where food is plentiful. Beyond 
Canada and the United States, the 


world is hungry, hungrier steadily‘ 


from West to East. 

Even in Britain things are in- 
credibly bad; here is the present 
British “austerity” diet: 

Each week— 

Meat, 20¢ worth; bacon, 2-oz. 

Butter, 3-0z.; margarine, 3-oz.; lard, 
1-0z. 

Bread, 2 loaves. 

Tea, 2-0z. 

Sugar, %-lb.; jam, 1-lb. per month. 

Soap, %-lb. laundry and 1 cake 

' toilet soap per month. 

Small extra rations are given in 
special cases; but this is what most 
people subsist on. After nine years, 
the rationing is more severe than 
ever. 

Everywhere in Britain today are 
signs that the long strain is telling. 
People look older than they should. 
A listlessness is beginning to steal 
over them, a _ fatal resignation 
directly traceable to lack of calories 
and vitamins. With every pressure 
on them to produce or perish, people 
are slowing down and striking be- 
cause heavy work demands good food 
in plenty. 

No doubt there are other countries 
where the need is even worse, where 
people are dying in thousands. But 
there is no country like this, the 
very matrix of our civilization, on 
whose existence and prosperity so 
much depends if the freedoms of the 
western world are to be maintained 
and developed, 


We in Canada, 


September - October, 1947 


with some 


honoured exceptions, knew nothing 
of the horrors of war; we knew only 
its exasperations. We stood in 
queues, for some things. We wore 
civilian shoes and ate civilian jam. 
We were ignored by salesgirls, and 
pushed around by busmen. We did 
assorted war work. And we learned 
to shudder at the name of “Ilsley.”’ 





Hamilton House, 
Mabledon -Place, 
London, W.C.1., 
September 16, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

I am very grateful for your 
cablegram with respect to sending 
food parcels from the Alberta teach- 
ers for distribution amongst mem- 
bers of the National Union of Teach- 
ers There are in the ranks of the 
Union a number of teacher-pensioners 
who are receiving very inadequate 
pensions, and also a number of dis- 
abled ex-service teachers, who served 
both in this war and in the 1914-18 
war. All these members are receiv- 
ing financial assistance from the 
Union’s Funds, and I am sure that 
parcels of food donated by your 
members would be more than wel- 
come to them. 

If you will be good enough to have 
parcels addressed to me at the above 
address, I shall be very happy to see 
that they are distributed amongst 
these very’ deserving cases, and on 
their behalf I should like to express 
our very warm thanks for your very 
generous offer. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Ronald Gould 
General Secretary, National 
Union of Teachers. 
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But most of us, most of the time, 
could have forgotten that there was 
&@ war on. 

The British teacher endured all 
this a thousandfold. And in addi- 
tion, her classes were disrupted by 
evacuations and by constant alerts. 
In the air raids she was responsible 
for her children. She comforted the 
terrified and helped to dig the dead 
and injured out of the debris. Under 
these conditions, she taught by day, 
and at night she gave to canteen 
work and warden duties the precious 
hours of sleep. 


These are the people, our allies 
and kinsmen who withstood the 
enemy’s first fierce strength, who 
faced annihilation, outwitted dis- 
aster, took the terrible pounding and 
hung on, defending our freedom with 
their own, until our help came. It 
should embarrass us to know that 
now they must work longer and eat 
less in order to repay what that 
fight cost them. Our help has been 
too little and too late. We live by 
contrast on the fat of the land, and 
many of us do not know that the 
man who bore the battle, or. his 
widow and his children, work late 
and early in the cold and damp, and 
even semi-darkness, making for our 
use fine quality merchandise. Their 
need is so much greater than ours. 
But they have only skill to make; we 
have the money to buy. 


They are weary and shabby and 
hungry and cold. They are not com- 
plaining. But they must sometimes 
be wondering—about us. 


The British are a proud people and 
they: need help desperately now. 
They need food. If ever you have 
thrilled to tales of their valour and 
endurances in the World Wars, now 
is the time to show appreciation. You 
can give great thought to your in- 
fluence in shaping our national trade 
policies. And you can go out and 
buy food and send it as a gift to 
someone you know, or don’t know. 
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If you aren’t already sending all 
you can why not claim some British 
teacher and share a little of your 
abundance with her. Members of the 
Edmonton Women Teachers’ Club 
have been doing this for several 
years, and so, no doubt, have many 
other teachers’ groups. The need is 
now greater than ever. Perhaps 
your whole staff would like to send 
a parcel regularly. 


Here’s how. The National Union 


‘of Teachers in Britain will accept 


any parcels we send and distribute 
them to needy cases, especially to 
their retired teachers. Many of 
these old people (perhaps 2,000 of 
them) are really suffering. 

If you send your parcel directly to 
the A.T.A. Office, Edmonton, we will 
forward it for you. But if you send 
ten dollars ($10.00), we will ship 
through the Hudson’s Bay Co., Ed- 
monton, a twenty-pound parcel (food 


$8.00; postage $2.25). Five dollars 


will send a ten-pound parcel. 

Enclose a Christmas card with 
your personal greetings and your ad- 
dress. Then you will be in touch with 
the teacher you are befriending and 
can send your next parcel directly if 
you like. 


F you already know some British 

teacher, start collecting: Canned 
meat, butter, milk (the sweetened 
kind) ; sugar (jumps carry best), jam, 
honey, marmalade; cheese, oxo 
cubes, pudding powders, soup pow- 
ders; raisins, dates, figs. Put in a 
small fruit cake and several choco- 
late bars. Don’t forget some plain 
soap—seal it carefully. Handker- 
chiefs will help save ration coupons. 
Stockings—a bonanza. 

Warm clothing is badly needed. Do 
you know that classroom tempera- 
ture is often 40 degrees? Remember, 
though, that only used clothing goes 
in duty free. 

Pack all of these carefully in cor- 
rugated cardboard. Fill the cran- 
nies with Kleenex (or any kind of 
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tissue) or tea bags. Slip in a wash 
cloth, a pocket comb, bobby pins or 
some lingerie elastic. Watch every 
ounce of weight, for the postage will 
be expensive. Wrap and tie with 
stout paper and string. Address 
plainly. Then sew it all in heavy 
cotton and address again with in- 
delible pencil. Mark your customs 
declaration “Eats and Used Cloth- 
ing,” and cart it down to the Post 
Office. 


Try doing this often, once a month 
if you can. It will take time and 
work and money, but it will be more 
fun than you think. You will de- 
velop a new viewpoint about a num- 
ber of things. You will probably 
never know what joy your parcel 
brings. It will be wonderfully wel- 
come, not just because it supplements 
a miserable diet but because it 
salutes in gratitude a gallant struggle 
and lends a warm and reassuring 
hand. 


EMEMBER a gift of ten dollars 

sent to the A.T.A. Office will 
send a parcel of 20 lbs. of food to 
the National Union of Teachers, and 
will make a brighter Christmas for 
some pensioned teacher in the Old 
Country. 





September 16, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

As a visitor in England and Scot- 
land in November, 1945, November, 
1946, and August, 1947, I can testify 
that the diet is monotonous and 
severely limited. Furthermore, a 
visitor fares much better in this re- 
spect than the ordinary inhabitant, 
because a visitor can dine in restau- 


‘rants and hotels and does not need 
‘ to worry about his own personal 
‘ ration cards, unless he stays more 


than four days in the same place. 


A good many teachers in the 
United States are sending food par- 
cels to their colleagues in other parts 
of the world where food supplies are 
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short, and I certainly believe it would 
be a desirable practice for general 
application. 

I was particularly pleased to re- 
ceive a communication from the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association because 
I am in part a product of the Alberta 
public schools. I attended the public 
and elementary schools in Red Deer, 
Alberta, for about eight years. 

Cordially yours, 


William G. Carr 
Associate Secretary National Edu- 
cation Association of the United 
States. 


3 September 25, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

Cable received. Arrangements can 
be made to distribute food parcels 
donated by your Association and ex- 
pressed to our headquarters here. 
Many thanks. 

A. J. Belford 
Secretary, Educational Institute of 
Scotland. 





SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS, 
FACULTY OF EDUCATON, 
1947. 


John W. Barnett Scholarship: Peter 
Maclaren Roberts. 

The Edmonton Jewish Federation 
Scholarship in Education: Bar- 
bara Frances Davidson. 

The Fuller Brush Company Scholar- 
ship in Art: Elva Pearson. 

The Prizes of the Calgary Section of 
the National Council of Jewish 
Women of Canada: 

Music 51 (Ed. 234)—Elizabeth 

/ Manning. 

Music 45 (Ed. 334)—Joyce 
Richardson. 

Drama 44 (Ed. 1386)—Gordon 
Peacock. 

Art 51 (Ed. 232)—Una Mary 
Lewis. 

The Faculty of Education Alumni 
Gold Medal in Education: Ronald 
Ralph Jeffels. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica films illuminate classroom teaching. 
They make information absolutely absorbing—are, in them- 
selves, enriching experiences which your pupils will remember 
fully and gratefully. 


Please send, without obligation, full in- 
formation on Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films. Dept. A 
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Winner of the A.T7.A. 
Scholarship 





PETER M. ROBERTS 


The John Walker Barnett Scholar- 
ship was this year awarded to Peter 
Maclaren Roberts, of Lethbridge. 


Teacher: “Did you ever take 
chloroform?” 
Girl: “No, who teaches it?” 





AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH| 


Your Satisfaction is our Pleasure 
Jasper Avenue and 102nd Street 


(Established 1914) 
Edmonton A 


lberta 


STAMMERI NG 


We offer the most scientific training 
for the permanent correction of stam- 
mering. Let me tell you how I have helped 
— achieve normal fluent speech. My new 
Spare booklet, THE CORRECTION OF 
STAMM ERING, gives full information. Write 
today for a free copy. Wm. D. Dennison, 
543 Jarvis St., Toronto. 
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Empress and 


Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 





Telephone in Every Room 


“Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 


bs caheelnUieaaeatilianl_ 
EDUCATION WEEK 


The program for Education Week, 
November 2-8, 1947, has been pre- 
pared by the Executive of the Mani- 
toba Teachers’ Society, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Hilda Kinney. 








The general theme is “Education 
for the Seven Freedoms.” The topics 
are: 

Freedom of Religion 

Freedom of Speech 

Freedom to Choose One’s Own 

Calling 

Freedom from Fear 

Freedom for Leisure 

Freedom from Want 

Just Freedom. 


Pamphlets on Education Week have 

been sent to the Secretaries and 
Councillors of Locals, and extra 
copies may be obtained from the 
Head Office on request. 
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A 10-minute 
colour movie 
with sound 


Now you can show your students 


By Walt Disney Productions 


This new movie—planned for teen-age 
students—is a thoroughly researched film... 
designed to save you time and work. One 
teacher said, ““This coloured picture 

portrays . beautifully and unemotionally a 
phase in a normal girl’s life. It is scientifically 
accurate and scientifically presented”’. 


This movie does a two-fold job. 
Superstitions are replaced with scientific 
facts...and easily understood diagrams 
clarify the physiological background. 


Attractive cartoons cover such phases as 
the do’s and don’t’s of “those days”... 
encourage a healthy, normal attitude and 
dispell embarrassment. 


The use of prints is free. Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below for full details. 


w@ 


VN am oly Oa 
wv 


Educational Department, 

Canadian Cellucotton Products Co. Ltd., 
330 University Avenue, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex, 
full details on the movie “The Story of Menstruation” 
...and also a free copy of the supplementary booklet 
“Very Personally Yours”. 


pie dessa’ op AIDS ca Saw e6vesecece 
Please Print! 
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Changes in the Programme For 


Grades VII, VIII and IX 


1. A revised course in Grade IX 
Social Studies has now been distri- 
buted to all schools throughout the 
Province. 


2. The work books, “Reading for 
Meaning,” by Coleman (Canadian 
edition), have been authorized as 
required texts in Grades VII and 
VIII. It is intended that they be used 
in the periods allotted for remedial 
work in English, although they should 
be looked upon as part of a develop- 
mental rather than a remedial pro- 
gramme in reading. Unfortunately, 
because of printing difficulties, the 
Grade VIII booklet will not be avail- 
able before November 1. 

3. A modification has been made of 
the regulations governing the offer- 
ing of Art in Grades VII and VIII. 
(See page 10 of the Programme of 
Studies for the Intermediate Grades. ) 
Art is still compulsory in Grade VII 
or Grade VIII but may now be op- 
tional in the alternative grade. Thus 
Art must be offered in only one of 
the two grades (as at present) but 
may be offered in both grades. 


CADET TRAINING 


The practice of granting credits 
for Cadet work will be continued in 
1947-48 under the same arrange- 
ments as were given in this maga- 
zine about a year ago. 


BOOKKEEPING 1 and 2 


The 20th Century Elementary 
Course Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, 19th edition, is now the au- 
thorized text for Bookkeeping 1 
and 2, 
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GUIDANCE REFERENCE BOOKS 


With an introduction of a guid- 
ance programme into some Alberta 
schools and the appointment of a 
Supervisor of Guidance, the Depart- 
ment feels that teachers will desire 
to do some reading in this field. The 
following Reference Books are being 
carried in stock by the School-Book 
Branch: 


1. “Guidance in Secondary 
Schools”—R. H. Lewis, 1946 (Cana- 
dian). ($1.25). 

2. “Educational Guidance: Its 
Principles and Practice” — Ruth 
Strang, 1947. ($3.10). 


8. “Principles of Guidance’”—A. 
J. Jones. ($4.00). 

4. “Frontier Thinking 
ance”’—1945. ($2.20). 

5. “Practical Handbook for Coun- 
sellors’ -— G. Hutcherson, 1945. 
($1.80). 

6. “Guidance Practices at Work” 
—Erickson and Happ, 1946. ($4.00). 

7. “Testing and Counselling in the 
High School Programme’’—John G. 
Darley, 1943. ($3.20). 

8. “Principles and Techniques of 
Guidance”—Lefever, Turrell and 
Weitzel, 1941. ($5.00). 

9. “Guidance in Secondary 
Schools”—L. Koos and G. Kefauver, 
($4.25). 

10. “How to Interview”—Bing- 
ham and Moore, 1941. ($3.75). 


Should any teachers require any 
specific information on any title, an 
inquiry to the Supervisor of Guid- 
ance will result in the information 
being forwarded. 


in Guid- 
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Wish your pencil 
were smooth as 
smooth can be? 










Wish the point 
would last and last 
and LAST? 


Wish it were the 
very finest pencil 
for drawing and 
writing you ever 
laid hands on? 


Make your wish 
come true— 


ae 





A short list of Publications is as 
follows: 

1. “Occupations” —$5.00 per year 
(October to May), including mem- 
bership in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York 5, N.Y. 

2. “The School Guidance Worker” 
—Vocational Guidance Centre, 371 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5; 
monthly (October to June)—75c 
per year. 

3. “Labor Gazette’—monthly— 
Department of Labor, Ottawa—20c 
per year. 

4. “The Employment Situation”— 
monthly, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa—$1.00 per year. 

Additional titles will be recom- 
mended from time to time. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BRANCH 
BRIEFS 

A 34-page “Classification List of 
Sound and Silent Motion Picture 
Films,” containing all motion-picture 
films in the library and superseding 
previous classified lists, has been 
distributed recently. If your school 
has a motion picture projector and 
has not received one of these lists, 
kindly inform the Audio-Visual Aids 
Branch, Department of Education. 
The “Descriptions” will be issued in 
the same form at a near future date. 

“Notes to Users” is an informa- 
tion sheet issued at regular intervals 
by the Audio-Visual Aids Branch. It 
will give information needed by those 
schools making use of projected 
visual aids in the classroom. If your 
school is equipped for the use of 
16mm. motion-picture films, 35mm. 
filmstrips, or 2x2 slides, it should 
be on our mailing list. 


JUST A SUGGESTION 
Complaining Customer: “I don’t 
like any of these dresses. I think I 
would look well in something flow- 
ing.” 
Tired Clerk: ““Why don’t you jump 
in the creek?” 
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CONGRATULATIONS ... 


Recent Appointments to the Department 
of Education 





H. C. MELSNESS, B.Sc. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Mr. Melsness has recently been 
apointed as Superintendent of Schols 


by the Department of Education. 
He has therefore given up his office 
as Past President on the Provincial 
Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Melsness, prior to his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent, was Princi- 
pal of the Grande Prairie School, 
which position he has held for 13 
years. Throughout his teaching 
career, he has taken a prominent 
part in A.T.A. affairs, having served 
on the Provincial Executive in the 
capacity of President (1945-47), 
Vice-President (1943-44), and Dis- 
trict Representative (1940-41); and 
all teachers throughout the Province 
have benefitted by his leadership. 
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MR. S. A. EARL, B.Sc. 
Superintendent of Schools 


Mr. Earl received his early educa- 
tion in Alberta and graduated from 
the Calgary Normal School in 1930, 
after which he taught for sixteen 
years in Alberta schools. For the past 
five years he has been Principal at 
Cardston, where he has taken an ac- 
tive part in community affairs. He 
obtained his B.Sc. degree from Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
He has also been active in A.T.A. 
affairs, having served as President 
of the St. Mary’s Local for four 
years, and as a member of the Salary 
Negotiating Committee. 


You wouldn’t worry much about 
what people think of you if you only 
knew how little people think about 
you. 
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R. E. BYRON, B.Sc., B.Ed. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Mr. Byron has taught in rural and 
consolidated schools in Alberta 
since obtaining his High School Cer- 
tificate in 1936. He qualified for the 
Senior Shop Certificate at the In- 
stitute of Technology and Art and 
Columbia University, and _ subse- 
quently taught Shop subjects at the 
Institute and at Medicine Hat. He 
served overseas with the R.C.A.F. as 
a pilot, and following retirement 
from the Armed Forces acted as 
Supervisor of Rehabilitation Train- 


ing, Canadian Vocational Training, 
until August of this year. 





G. L. MOWAT, B.Sc. 


Superintendent of Schools 


Mr. Mowat attended the Calgary 
Normal School in 1935, and after 
graduating he taught in Alberta 
schools until 1941. He obtained his 
B.Se. degree at Provo, Utah, in 1942, 
after which he served in the R.C.A.F. 
for three years. He took one year 
postgraduate work at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1946-47, prior to his ap- 
pointment as Superintendent of 
Schools. 


A survey revealed that kids dis- 
like ‘‘sour-puss” teachers. Ever see 
one who was like that if she taught 
nice kids, got fair pay and was 


treated like somebody? 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 


TORONTO 














Shop at The BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 
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A. A. ALDRIDGE, B.A. 


Supervisor of Guidance 


Mr. Aldridge has taught in Alberta 
Schools for twenty-one years, nine- 
teen as principal. He secured his B.A. 
from the University of Alberta. He 
entered the Y.M.C.A. War Services 
in 1941 as a Supervisor, and joined 
the R.C.A.F. Educational Services 
as an education officer in 1942. He 
served overseas for one year visiting 
R.A.F. stations to discuss personal 
education and rehabilitation prob- 
lems with attached R.C.A.F. person- 
nel. On his return from overseas, he 
assumed the position as Supervisor 
of Training and Counselling Services 
with D.V.A. in Edmonton District. 
He was a member of the Provincial 
Executive for one year before join- 
ing the forces. 





FIELD AND HYNDMAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


316 McLeod Bldg. 


Phone 25147 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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D. T. OVIATT, B.A. 
Supervisor, Teachers’ Service 
Bureau 


Mr. Oviatt graduated from. the 
Calgary Normal School in 1931, and 
since that time has had eleven years’ 
teaching experience in Alberta 
schools. He has also served as Super- 
intendent of Schools, and has assisted 
the Department of Education in cur- 
riculum revision work. He has re- 
cently been appointed as Supervisor 
of the Teachers’ Service Bureau in 
the Department of Education. 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathercraft — Claycraft — 
Shellcraft —- Weaving, Etc. 


BEDFORD FINE 
LEATHERS, LTD. 


578 Seymour Street 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Special attention and _ service to 
school groups, includes loan of pro- 
jects for demonstration purposes. 


Send for Free Catalogue 











University of Alberta 
Appointment 





A. L. DOUCETTE, B.Sc., M.A. 
Director, Faculty of Education, 
Calgary 


Mr. Doucette received his early 
education in Nova Scotia, graduating 
from Dalhousie University and Nova 
Scotia Technical College in 1919 with 
the degree of B.Sc. in Civil En- 
gineering. After serving as an en- 
gineer for three years, he took his 
normal-school training in Edmonton, 
Alberta, in 1923. Thereafter, he 
served in Alberta schools as a rural- 
school teacher, high-school teacher, 
normal-school instructor at Edmon- 
ton, Camrose and Calgary, and as a 
school inspector for four years. He 
secured his M.A. degree in 1940 from 
the University of Alberta, and in 
August, 1947, completed post-grad- 
uate work for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree at Stanford University. 
He served in the Canadian Army 
(Active) as personnel Selection Of- 
ficer from 1941-46, and rose to the 
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rank of Major. After his discharge, 
he joined the Faculty of Education 
in May, 1946, and in September, 
1947, was appointed Director of the 
Calgary Branch of the Faculty of 
Education. 


Teacher: “What do you know 
about Noah and the great flood?” 

Pupil: “Sorry, sir, I haven’t read 
a paper for the last three weeks.” 


A.T.A. Handbook 


Teachers may now secure 
copies of the A.T.A. Handbook 
from the Head Office for the 
price of 50c per copy. 

Each Councillor and Secre- 
tary of a Local Association will 
be sent, without charge, a copy 
of the Handbook as soon as the 
Head Office receives the names 
and addresses of the Council- 
lors and Secretaries of the 
Local for the year 947-48. 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 
Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 
Store: Elks Bldg, 116 - 7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 





Store Ph. M2612 


Night Ph. $0803 | 





FRENCH’S 1948 CATALOGUE 
OF 
PLAYS 


Mailed Free on Request 


Samuel French 
PLAY PUBLISHERS 


480 University Avenue Toronto 


TUPI 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor. 
Westlock, Alta., Aug. 9, 1947. 

On looking over the enclosed leaf- 
let put out by the Alberta Associa- 
tion of Registered Nurses, I was 
struck by the enormous difference 
in the professional attitude and 
dignity displayed by the two pro- 
fessions, teaching and nursing, in our 
Province. It would be like a breath 
of fresh air if the A.T.A. were, for 
example, to publish and distribute a 
similar leaflet relating to the teach- 
ing profession. 

We have wonderful opportunities 
and a crying need for developing on 
the part of the public an attitude 
which would regard teachers as a 
professional personnel, but that 
development or regard must first be- 
come more evident among the teach- 
ers themselves. This is just an ex- 
pression of my feelings, Mr. Ansley. 
I would not care to enter into any 
controversy with you. This letter was 
prompted by the receipt of the leaf- 
let mentioned above. 


L. W. KUNELIUS. 


Editor’s Note: The A.T.A. Handbook, 
published July 1947, contains facts of in- 
terest to members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 





PEN PAL 
49 Sandringham Road, 
Bromley, Kent, England, 
June 23, 1947. 
To the Editor: 


I would very much like to write 
to a schoolmaster in your Province. 
Being a school teacher myself, we 
should have a common interest. 

My age is twenty-five, my subjects 
are English Literature, Geography 
and Religious Instruction. 

Would you kindly put me in touch 
with someone who wishes to have a 
pen pal in England? 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Miss) Margaret M. Gibsey. 
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NATURE STUDY 


Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada, 
August 26, 1947. 


To the Editor: 


We have recently been receiving 
requests from school teachers. in 
Alberta for sets of colored Bird 
Cards for distribution in their Nature 
Study class. While our supply will 
only permit distribution in limited 
quantities, we will be glad to fill 
requests received from teachers if 
they will advise the number of pupils 
in their classes. 

It occurred to us that as a con- 
venience to your subscribers, you 
may wish to refer to our offer in an 
early issue of your publication. 

Thanking you in anticipation of 
this cooperation, we are 

Very truly yours, 
Church & Dwight Ltd. 





OVERSEAS EDUCATION 
LEAGUE OF CANADA 
July 18, 1947. 
To the Editor: 
Enclosed is a copy of a letter we 
have received from the Overseas 


MDermid 
5 Ae i 


‘A 


1 10024-101 St. EDMONTON 
‘} PHONE--25444 


M<‘DERMID PORTRAITS MAKE 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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A Linoprint from p. 12 of the 
Senior Book 


PROJECTS 
THROUGH 
CRAFTS 


By W. L. STRICKER 


PRIMARY— 
Grades I and II, 50c. 


JUNIOR— 
Grades III and IV, 55c. 


INTERMEDIATE— 
Grades V and VI, 60c. 


SENIOR— 
Grades VII and VIII, 60c. 


This highly successful series is in 
ever-increasing demand in schools 


right across Canada. It was 
planned with a double objective: 
(1) To give pupils skill in pro- 
ject work for use in social studies 
and other subjects; (2) To give 
a course of training in handi- 
crafts. 


Each of the four books contains 
handwork for two grades. This 
includes: paper folding and cut- 
ting, cardboard work, weaving, 
printing, modelling, seasonal and 
social studies projects, mechanical 
drawing, lino printing, leather, 
wood and tin work. The books 
are arranged for correlation with 
other subjects on the course of 
study. Numerous full pages of 
diagrams and _ illustrations add 
greatly to the value of the books. 


Tue Ryverson PRESS 
TORONTO 





Education League, which your 
Association may wish to give some 
publicity. 
Yours faithfully, 
Department of Education. 


% #7. 


July 14, 1947. 
“Dr. W. H. Swift, 
Deputy Minister of Education, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Dr. Swift: 


I beg to inform you that the Over- 
seas Education League, which neces- 
sarily had to cease functioning dur- 
ing the war, will resume its business 
of arranging vacation tours to Great 
Britain and the Continent for teach- 
ers and students beginning with the 
summer of 1948. 


Our office will be open on Sep- 
tember 1 next, at 505 Kensington 
Building, Portage Avenue, Winnipeg. 
After that date, we will be keeping 
in touch with you. 


Yours sincerely, 

R. Fletcher, 
Honorary Treasurer, 
Overseas Education League 
of Canada.” 





EDITORIAL RE SALARIES 


To the Editor: 

It was with continued regret I 
re-read your editorial re teachers’ 
salaries in your June issue. Anyone 
uninformed as to the present situa- 
tion would, I think, gather quite a 
misleading impression. Also, it cer- 
tainly tends to destroy any coopera- 
tive feeling between teachers and 
trustees as regards the education of 


J.J. BUTCHART 
Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
C. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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CAREFUL PLANNING 


is needed to meet rising costs. 
robe to see where you can save. 
many faded garments to usefulness. 


Please check your ward- 
Dyeing will restore 


M.7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue, West, Calgary, Alberta 
BRANCHES: 234 - 12th Avenue West; 613 Centre Street 





the young people of our Province for 
which we are both working. 

The blame for the present-day 
salary schedule which you attribute 
to the A.S.T.A. is wrongly placed, in 
my opinion. You flatly state that the 
A.S.T.A. went to hold the schedule 
to $1200 a year, comparing it with 
the minimum wage for male em- 
ployees, with no reference to com- 
parative length of holiday, set by the 
Government. You quite omit to state 
that the Government set the mini- 
mum at $1000 per year and the 
A.S.T.A. raised it to $1200. Further, 
when the Government had the op- 
portunity in the House of raising 
the legal minimum to any figure of 
its own choosing, it flatly refused. 

It is well-known that the full re- 
sponsibility for the cost of Educa- 
tion is on the shoulders of the Prov- 
incial Government, who, through 
legislation, have moved the burden 
of financing largely to municipali- 
ties. Owing to the great uncertainty 
of collection due to crop failure, etc., 
and the inequality of taxation, an 
effort has been made for years 
through the A.S.T.A. and many other 
Province-wide organizations to get 
the Government to carry at least 
50% of the cost of elementary and 
secondary education. They have con- 
tinued in their refusal despite the 
example of some other Provinces. 

With the A.S.T.A., it is not a 
matter of trying to hold down the 
basic rate of teachers’ salaries, but 
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rather of confining itself to what it 
feels it can collect from the munici- 
palities, who are so definitely limited 
in their source of collection as com- 
pared to the Provincial Government. 


Would it not be wiser to try to 
build up a spirit of cooperation, and 
work together as we did in the Al- 
berta Educational Council to get the 
necessary amount of money for the 
education of our young people from 
the Provincial Government to enable 
the A.S.T.A. to pay better salaries 
for teachers in  better-equipped 
schools? 

Yours Sincerely, 
HENRY E. SPENCER, 
President, Alberta School 


Trustees’ Association. 


Editor’s Note: The Editor agrees that co- 
operation of trustees and teachers is essen- 
tial if the educational standards of this 
Province are to be improved. However, on 
the question of salaries, the Editor believes 
that, as cooperation implies working to- 
gether with the same end in view, reason- 
able compromises in salary regulations seem 
to be the only practical method of settling 
salary disputes. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
8, Rue Munier-Romilly, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 22, 1947. 
To the Editor: 

The Junior Red Cross Advisory 
Committee of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, which met in Paris 
from May 14 to 17 last, desirous of 
paying tribute to the very important 
part played by the teaching body in 
the development of the Junior Red 
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Cross in the fifty-one countries form- 
ing a world membership of thirty- 
two million, unanimously voted the 
following resolution: 

“That this Committee expresses its 
warm appreciation and its gratitude 
to the members of the teaching body 
who, through their understanding, 
their goodwill and their initiative 
have contributed in very large 
measure to the success and the ex- 
tension of the work of the Junior 
Red Cross.” 


The Secretariat of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, in bringing this 
resolution to your attention, associ- 
ates itself with this expression of 
gratitude on the part of the Advisory 
Committee, for it has long been 
aware of the great services rendered 
by the teaching body in the success- 
ful development of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

The Junior Red Cross Advisory 
Committee was created in 1946 to 
supervise the development of the 
movement and the improvement of 
the methods used for carrying out 
its programme of health, service and 
international goodwill. It is com- 


Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 





posed of educators and Junior Red 
Cross Directors representing the Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies of 
the following countries: Belgium, 


Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Great Britain, Panama, Sweden, 
Turkey, U.S.S.R. and the United 


States. 

I shall be grateful if you will com- 
municate this resolution to the mem- 
bers of the teaching body in Alberta. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. de Rougé, 
Secretary-General, 
League of Red Cross Societies. 


Commerce and industry are re- 
quiring better standards and are put- 
ting more emphasis on education, ma- 
turity and skill. 





The crisis in education may suc- 
ceed in bringing the people of the 
community closer to its schools and 
closer to the teachers than they have 
ever been before. They may not re- 
main in the background and let their 
schools run down. They may ap- 
prove adequate salaries much higher 
than they are now, and demand 
higher standards of efficiency—bet- 
ter qualified teachers. 


John W. Studebaker. 


Somewhere in Southeastern Al- 
berta there is a sign advertising 
dachshund puppies. It reads: “Get 
a long little doggie.” 


READING FOR INDEPENDENCE SERIES 
to accompany THE NEW BASIC READERS 


To give the child the requisite practice in the independent recognition of 
words that fall within the area of the child’s previous training, the authors of 


the New Basic Readers have created the books in this new series. 
easy-to-understand, amusing stories, charged with child interest, 


They present 
delightfully 


illustrated. Yet woven into them smoothly and skilfully are new words which 
children can unlock by themselves by applying the phonetic and structural- 


analysis skilis Soratoved in the Basic Reading Program. 
WE THREE (to be used following Our New Friends) $ .96 
WHAT NEXT? (to be used following Friends and Neighbours 
and More Friends and Neighbours) $1.08 


For further information write 


THE SCHOOL BOOK BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION EDMONTON 
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“orto. MODERN BIOLOGY 


The wide popularity of Moon and Mann’s Biology texts will be 
further increased by this revision with its special Supplement by 
a Canadian teacher to fit the Canadian Courses of Study .. . 


For Canadian Students 


FACTUAL INFORMATION becomes FASCINATING READING 
Recent advances in biological knowledge of tremendous 
significance are included as part of the basic training of 
the Secondary School pupil: Microbiology Conservation 
Preventive and Curative Medicine, Heredity and others. 


$3.50 


Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 


480 University Ave. Toronto 2 


Yours for the asking 


The Royal Bank of Canada publishes a Monthly Letter dealing with 
cultural and economic features of Canadian life in an interesting and 
easy-to-read way. tis free of propaganda and issued without charge as a 
public service. Many teachers, particularly of social 
study classes, find these Monthly Letters useful. 
Should you wish to receive the Royal Bank 
Monthly Letter regularly, use the coupon below. 


Sample subjects: — 


British Empire Canada’s Government Education 
Canada Post-War Youth Canada and the U.S.A. 
Social Welfare Standards of Living Representatives Abroad 


Piha 

| THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
| 

| 

| 





Head Office: 360 St. James St. W., MontTREAL, QUE. 
Please add my name to your Monthly Letter Mailing List. [AM] 


aia Rapuara titi ani Pennie T? aes statins Rhine. vs 000sithte ahiaanen ei mean maned 
PLEASE PRINT 
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SHALL WE TEACH PHONETICS? - - - 


By Olive M. Fisher 
Faculty of Education, Calgary 


HIS is a_ perennial question 

which concerns those who are 
responsible for the children who are 
learning to read. It is closely linked 
with the recognition of the fact 
that the sooner children acquire the 
fundamentals of reading, the more 
marked will be their progress in 
school, since the most important 
intellectual skill developed in the 
primary grades is the ability to read 
sufficiently well to meet their own 
needs. 

The teaching of reading in a 
modern schoolroom is concerned with 
children’s immediate interests. The 
majority of them talk freely about 
their play, their toys, their pets, 
their friends, or their families. Some 
of them will volunteer to draw pic- 
tures of their experiences, and a 
story soon evolves which can be the 
first step in reading for the group. 
If one goes into any primary room 
where interesting activities are car- 
ried on, a great variety of reading 
opportunities will be seen. Around 
the room will be observed pictures 
which appeal to children—of ani- 
mals, of play, of pets—with labels 
attached to them. These labels may 
be a word or a phrase or a sentence 
suggested by the group or by the 
teacher. In the latter case, the cap- 
tion will be so obvious that the chil- 
dren will be able to tell at once what 
it is. Often a story will be dis- 
covered printed under a child’s draw- 
ing; and very frequently the group 
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will, be interpreting certain direc- 
tions printed on the blackboard or 
on work sheets. Probably plans for 
the day’s work or for some under- 
taking in the enterprise will be listed 
on the blackboard, while on the bul- 
letin board will be displayed some 
interesting announcement for all to 
see and read. The reading activities 
eve varied as are the interests of the 
group. Not many words are definitely 
learned for a time; but just as a few 
years previously words came into a 
child’s consciousness from his en- 
vironment, so now do they come 
into his reading consciousness in 
visual form, in each instance with 
understanding of what the word 
means. This is the first stage in learn- 
ing to read—to associate the spoken 
words with their printed forms. 
Thus, from the beginning the em- 
phasis in teaching children to read 
is directed towards the meaning of 
the sentences. 

From these varied experiences in 
reading the children will gradually 
learn a number of sight words. They 
will also try to discover new words 
for themselves. The first technique 
of discovering words independently 
is by the use of context clues. They 
guess the unfamiliar words from the 
meaning of the rest of the sentence, 
just as grown-ups do when an un- 
usual word occurs. Since guessing 
may at times be indiscriminate, an- 
other technique will soon develop— 
that of using a phonetic clue to dis- 
cover the new words. Let us examine 
the procedure to be used in acquiring 
this second technique. 

The first step is found in speech 
training. In the Course of Studies for 
Alberta, this training is one of the 
activities outlined for school work. 
It provides an opportunity for the 
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pupils to ‘learn to speak and pro- 
nounce correctly. Children need help 
in developing mature speech; and, 
in consequence, when they come to 
school an: inventory is taken of the 
sounds which may be giving some 
difficulty. These sounds, as well as 
other vowel and consonant sounds, 
are arranged in speech training exer- 
cises which develop the children’s 
ears as well as their tongues. This 
is called the' auditory perception of 
sounds, and the exercises are given 
the form of games such as these: 

1. Riddles, e.g.: “I’m thinking of 
something good to eat that starts 
the same way as butter.” This type 
helps to distinguish the consonant 
sounds. 

2..Rhyming games: “I’m thinking 
of a word that rhymes with man. 
Guess what it is.” This gives train- 
ing in the recognition of word 
endings. 

8. “My sound is in run, but not in 
fun. What is it?” 


4. Rhymes and jingles: 
Gallop, gray mare, gallop, ‘ 
Gallop through the glen. 
Gallop up and gallop down, 
And gallop home again. 


Puff, puff, puff the fluff, 
And fly, feather, fly, 

Puff, ‘puff, that’s enough; 
It’s far, far off in the sky. 
These exercises frequently con- 
tinue through the grades to aid in 
the development of good articula- 
tion; but at the beginning of a 
child’s school life they assist in 
training his ear to hear the sounds 
that make the words, and his tongue 


SILK-0-LINA COMPANY 
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An English Grammar Workbook 


DR. H. G. MARTYN 


Drill your English classes in the fundamentals of Eng- 


lish Grammar. 


This pupils’ workbook gives exercises on every subject 


of the Junior High School course. 


Exercises are preceded 
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struction, sentence improvement, classification of the parts 
of speech, inflection, syntax, and vocabulary development 


are fully treated. 171 exercises. 142 pages. Price, 40c. 
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to say the sounds easily and 
correctly. 

In the meantime, the children are 
learning interesting words and are 
reading them in _ sentences and 
stories. It will be a very short time 
before someone in the little group 
notices that Mac, Muff, Mother and 
Mary all start the same way, or look 
the same at the beginning. Then the 
interesting game of finding words 
that are the same as others at the 
beginning, and of testing them to 
hear the sound has begun. Later the 
sounds will be found in other posi- 
tions in the words. This is a most 
important phase of word recognition 
—the visual perception of letter 
sounds. In three or four months 
after this discovery the children will 
have recognized informally the most 
frequently used consonant sounds 
and some of the vowel sounds which 
have occurred in their sight words. 

Seat-work activities to develop 
further this visual perception may be 


given, using the vocabulary that 
children know, e.g.: 


1. “Cross out the word that doesn’t 
begin the same way as the rest of 


the words.” (Instructions given 
orally.) 
big boy ball cat bring 


2. Assorting game: “Put together 
the words that begin in the same 


way. Make three rows.” (Instruc- 

tions given orally.) 

run ball dog _ ride doll 
big door boy red 


The work books and manuals of 
the different sets of readers in the 
primary grades have many other sug- 
gestions for suitable exercises. Be- 
sides seat-work activities, charts may 
be made, grouping the words with 
similar beginnings or endings; or 
phonetic booklets may be a source 
of interest for Grade II children who 
need assistance. The children collect 
pictures of words having the same 
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BY 
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LIST PRICE .80 


The author bases this new course on the desirability of teaching 
the general functions of several machines, to give students an under- 
standing of the application to which these machines are put in busi- 
ness. This course makes it possible for pupils to orient themselves 
in situations in which business machines are used. The practice on 
the machines included in this manual leads to the needed productive 
skills, and paves the way to further specialized training. 

Schools and colleges with limited funds, relatively crowded space, 
and a full teaching schedule will find the program outlined in this 
text gratifying. Although it does not include all the machines in 
general use, it does give instruction in the use and operation of those 
that can be learned in a crowded school program. 


(Author’s note: Individual students will find successful machine 
operation easier when they have sufficient background in mathe- 
matics, English, accounting, and typewriting, so that machine 
Processes become the perfection of the elementary concepts they 
already have). 
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sound and symbol at the beginning. 
These are pasted in a booklet and 
the symbol is printed below. 

T IS important to know that some 

children need very little more 
help in phonetics than the assistance 
suggested. With the sounds as keys 
they work out a scheme of their 
own to unlock new words which 
occur in their reading. Other chil- 
dren need considerably more help 
before they can use the sounds to 
discover new words independently. 
For them the next step is also im- 
portant—that of learning to blend 
the sounds, or of fitting sounds to 
large known parts of words to get 
other words. This, however, can be 
a game to the children. By the 
teacher it is thought of as sub- 
stitution of sounds. E.g., Start with 
run, take the first sound of farm, 
and make a new word like this: 
fun. Another word starts the same 
way as ball, but ends the same as run 
—bun. Our old words are run, farm 
and ball. Our new words are fun, 
bun. 

As the game proceeds through 
the months, allying closely the ma- 
terial used with the basic readers, 
the children will learn not only to 
change the initial consonant sound 
but also the consonant at the end 
or the vowel sound. Again, exercises 
are found in the work books and in 
the manuals which will offer many 
suggestions to the teacher for de- 
veloping the use of sounds. When 
the children meet new words in their 
reading they should be encouraged 
to get them independently, either by 
using context clues or by phonetics, 
or again by a combination of both 
methods. In using phonetic clues 
they should be trained to start at 
the left of the word and scan it to 
recognize parts, thus stressing the 
left-to-right movement of reading. 
The teacher in her _ preparatory 
lessons with the class will give ample 
opportunity for the pupils to recog- 
nize the new vocabulary, both as to 
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form and meaning, before any read- 
ing is done. In this way, the children 
are not held up in their thought- 
getting processes by having to stop 
too frequently to decipher the un- 
familiar word, thereby interfering 
with their speed, which is very close- 
ly associated with comprehension. 

In the first grade the children are 
taught enough phonetics to give a 
simple technique for the discovery 
of some new words. The blending of 
sounds is a mature skill for many 
pupils in the first year. In the second 
year, however, much opportunity 
can be given to “try out” the sounds, 
as the need to know many more 
words is constantly growing and ex- 
panding. The pupils will be con- 
tinually reminded to use both the 
context and the phonetic clues to 
check the new words. Gradually they 
will become better acquainted with 
the long vowel sounds, with the rules 
for phonograms such as ai, ea, ar, 
and with other useful helps that are 
exemplified in the ever-extending 
vocabulary. 

Nor should phonetics be dropped 
when the children reach Grade III. 
To meet their growing independence 
in word recognition, it is necessary 
that the teacher try to improve their 
skills in many different directions. 
In this grade a working knowledge 
of syllables can be established, for 
long words are beginning to crowd 
into the reading. Recently, a Grade 
III teacher, whose eye was constant- 
ly on the children’s needs, said, “I 
have never used so many phonetics 
in a Grade III class.” Evidently the 
children needed to develop a power 
over words that had not been per- 
fected earlier, and one of the ways 
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in which the need was being met 
was by the effective use of phonetics. 

Word recognition is not complete 
at the end of Division I, but further 
skills must be added in Division II. 
Checks should he made of the slow 
readers in the middle grades to dis- 
cover the gaps in their reading 
abilities. Sometimes the sight vocabu- 
lary is small; sometimes the use of 
context clues has not been _ suf- 
ficiently developed; and sometimes 
there is a distinct need for some 
definite training in phonetics. Often 
a few simple rules for vowel trans- 
lation or an awareness of syllables 
will work wonders in a short time. 
Systematic use of the dictionary 
begins in Division II, and this pro- 
vides additional skills in word recog- 
nition which are really out-growths 
of the training in phonetics. 


It will be remembered, however, 
that phonetics is not a method of 
teaching reading. It is only one way 
by which boys and girls may dis- 





cover new words, and should be used 
along with other skills. It bears re- 
petition to say that some children 
do not need formal phonetics, some 
need a little direction, and others 
need to use them a great deal in their 
reading. It will be remembered, too, 
that an over-abundance of direction 
towards sound may stand in the way 
of a child’s becoming a good reader. 
Recognizing words alone will not 
develop readers. It is knowing what 
the words mean when they are to- 
gether in a sentence that is all- 
important. A good reader is one who 
understands what he is reading. Con- 
sequently, though much time is spent 
in building skills for word recogni- 
tion, much more time will be given 
to teaching the skills of comprehen- 
sion in reading. Phonetics can play 
a part in the development of certain 
skills which are basic in word recog- 
nition, but the emphasis in the teach- 
ing of reading must always be placed 
on helping the children to develop 
adequate skills of comprehension. 


——Two New Canadian Books—— 


IN READING— 





READING FOR MEANING 


BY GUILER AND COLEMAN 
Two books for Grades 7 and 8, each 65c 
This series of seven work books for Grades 6 to 12 inclusive, is now available 
in a Canadian edition for Grades 7 and 8. It offers a scientific and sustained 
program for improving the reading habits of all students, from the slowest 
to the brightest. The twenty-four lessons in each book give training in read- 
ing for detail, reading for main idea, in drawing conclusions, making out- 
lines and vocabulary building. Each book contains trial lessons. 


IN HISTORY— 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF CANADA 


BY FRANCES AILEEN ROSS 
With foreword by A. R. M. Lower, Queen’s University 
32 illustrations from photographs $2.50 


This latest and important addition to the “Portraits of the Nations” series 
will be warmly welcomed by both teachers and students of history. They 
will appreciate the well organized facts about our country, history and people, 
as presented in attractive and readable fashion. For Grades 7, 8 and 9. 
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DOUGLAS NORTON 


Douglas Norton, a_ well-known 
Social Studies teacher at Western 
Canada High School, Calgary, died 
suddenly Thursday night, August 14, 
a short time after being stricken 
while playing tennis. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Nor- 
ton had lived in Calgary 33 years. 
He held a B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, and received his 
B.Paed. degree from the University 
of Toronto. He joined the staff of 
the Calgary School Board in October, 
1918, and taught elementary grades 
at Sunalta, Bridgeland and Rideau 
Schools before going to Western 
Canada High School in 1941. 

He was Past President of the Cal- 
gary Local, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the Provin- 
cial Executive, representing the Cal- 
gary District. 

Mr. Norton was active during the 
war in the Community Chest Drives 
and was a member of the Calgary 
Lawn Tennis Association. 
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He is survived by his Mother, Mrs. 
J. H. Norton of Calgary; five sisters, 
Mrs, Alene Ritson of Lacombe, Mrs. 
Gwen Argent of Edmonton, Mrs. 
Sybil Borgal. of Lethbridge, Mrs. 
Rilla Matier of Halkirk, and Marion 
Norton of Calgary; and one brother, 
Ronald, of Calgary. 


ISS ETHEL ALFORD, a mem- 
ber of the original staff of 
Crescent Heights High School, Cal- 
gary,-and for several years teacher 
of French and ‘English at Central 
Collegiate Institute and at Western 
Canada High School, died at her 
home in Victoria on August 11. 
Miss Alford was born near Brock- 
ville, of United Empire. Loyalist 
stock. She held the degree of M.A. 
from Queen’s University, where she 
graduated as Gold Medallist in 
French and History, with honors, 
also, in German and English. After 
graduation she taught for two years 
on the staff of the Normal School 
at Regina. 


In 1915, Miss Alford came to Cal- 
gary and became teacher of English 
and Dramatics at the newly-formed 
Crescent Heights High School. Miss 
Alford travelled extensively, and also 
took courses at Yale and Harvard. 
She later taught at Central Colle- 
giate Institute and Western Canada 
High School. In 1941, she resigned 
from teaching and went to Victoria 
to live. 


A notable figure in Alberta educa- 
tion, Miss Alford brought her pupils 
glimpses of far-away places, an ap- 
preciation of great literature, and a 
love of beautiful things. Her many 
friends, both colleagues and former 
students, will not easily forget the 
graciousness of her hospitality. She 
is survived by one sister, Mrs. Mason 
Clendenan, of Estevan, Sask. 
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NEWS from Our Locals 


BONNYVILLE 


The Bonnyville Sub-local held its 
final meeting of the year in Bonny- 
ville on Saturday, May 31st. The 
good attendance may have been due 
to the presentation for approval of 
the new salary schedule which was 
negotiated by the salary committee 
under the able chairmanship of Mr. 
S.D. Lefebre. The basic minimums 
are $1,250, $1,300 and $1,750. The 
clause dealing with unsatisfactory 
work was considered unsatisfactory 
and was criticized severely. The Sub- 
local executive was advised that this 
clause must be removed from the 
schedule at once as the clause was 
contrary to the policy of the A.T.A. 
and would cause trouble for board 
superintendent and teachers. 





COALDALE 


The Coaldale Sub-local met on 
May 15, twenty-nine members being 
present for the final meeting of the 
school year. It was decided to set 
up a public address system for the 
track meet and the Coaldale 
Students’ Union obtained permission 
to run a refreshment booth. Com- 
mittees were organized to help keep 
the meet running smoothly. 
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COLINTON 

The Colinton Sub-local, under a 
capable and energetic executive, has 
concluded a successful year with a 
track meet and a school festival. 
Festival work included extensive dis- 
plays of exercise books, enterprise 
activities, writing, note books, miscel- 
laneous work, etc. Schools presented 
a varied stage program in the Colin- 
ton Community Hall, consisting of 
choruses, solos, debates and dra- 
matics. 

The Sub-local schools were heartily 
congratulated by parents and citizens 
of Colinton and district on the suc- 
cess of the third annual non-competi- 
tive festival. 


EGREMONT 

An organization meeting of the 
Egremont Sub-local was held in the 
Egremont Village School on Septem- 
ber 10, following the Institute meet- 
ing of the Superintendent and the 
teachers of the Redwater-Opal and 
Egremont Sub-locals. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. 
Muzyka; Vice-President, Miss L. 
Anderson; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. G. Shere- 
mata; District Councillor, Mr. Bay- 
duza; Press Correspondent, Miss H. 
Bottolfs. It was decided to hold the 
following meetings every second Fri- 
day of the month at 5 p.m., in the 
Egremont Village School. 





RADWAY 

The first meeting called by Mr. J. 
Dubeta for the election of officers 
of the Radway Sub-local was held at 
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this Lesson Unit is com- 
piled, should be in every THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
School Library. It makes | Federal Bldg. Toronto 


teaching simpler, easier— 
makes learning a real Please send me, without obligation, a 
delight. Free Copy of Unit No. 10 in The Book 
of Knowledge Lesson Series entitled: 
MAIL THIS COUPON “Geography Grows Wings.” 


and receive this interesting 


FREE BOOKLET 


without cost or 
obligation. 
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Radway, September 9. The follow- 
ing slate of officers was elected: 
President, Mr. J. M. Wynnychuk; 
Vice-President, Mrs. K. Gavinchuk; 
Sec.-Treas., Miss L. Shevetz; Press 
Correspondent, Miss M. Polanski; 
Councillor, Mr. A. Styra; Social Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Z. Sawchuk, Mrs. B. 
Nuttycombe, Mr. F. Zilinski. It was 
decided that the Field and Track 
representatives should be the same 
as in the previous years. Mr. A. 
Styra was elected to serve as the 
Radway Sub-local representative on 
the nominating committee at the 
Teachers’ Convention. 





TOFIELD 

A special meeting of the Tofield 
Sub-local was held on May 6 to hear 
a report from Mr. Richardson on the 
salary negotiations with the Holden 
School Board. Discussion re the 
comparison of our schedule with that 


of other Divisions followed. Mr. 
Olson reported on the A.G.M. held 
in Edmonton during the Easter holi- 
days. The date for the Annual 
Track Meet was set for May 23rd, to 
be held at Tofield. Our Sub-local 
decided to have a picnic in June in- 
stead of our regular meeting. 

Regret. was expressed at Mrs. 
Lerbekmo’s leaving Tofield for Bris- 
co, B.C. Miss Alice Braaten finished 
Mrs. Lerbekmo’s term. 

Hostesses were Mrs. Hendreckson 
and Miss Finseth. 





TWO HILLS 

A full-day. rally was held at 
Myrnam by the Two Hills Local of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association, on 
Saturday, June 7. Mr. Nicholas 
Poohkay, President of the Local, was 
in the chair. 

Mayor Carl Navalkowsky, an ex- 
teacher, welcomed the teachers on 








Woodward 


SCHOOL TEACHERS! 


Are you having a kiddies’ Christmas party this season? 


WOODWARD'S 


can supply all your needs in gifts such as 
Toys, Games, Food, etc., in classroom lots... 


Priced at Savings! 





Write our MAIL ORDER SECTION 
Woodward’s, in Edmonton 
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The A.T.A. Magazine 


behalf of the town. Salaries were 
discussed by Mr. Nicholas Myskiw, 
principal of Two Hills School, and by 
Mr. E. C. Ansley, general secretary. 
Mr. Mike Synuiga, chairman of the 
Two Hills School Division, brought up 
some very interesting points on trus- 
tee-teacher relations and on teacher- 
supply situation. Mr. George Kolo- 
tyluk, district representative, empha- 
sized the fact that now teachers are 
in the happy position to have the op- 
portunity to “shop around” for 
positions. 





Dr. H. E. Smith of the University 
of Alberta Faculty of Education 
spoke of his observations on his 
recent visits to rural schools in a 
Central Alberta Division. He stated 
that, despite the cry that many of 
our good teachers are leaving the 
profession, there is still a large num- 
ber of fine teachers in Alberta. He 
was impressed, he said, with the 


Life Membership 
in the A.T.A. for Teachers 
Retiring June, 1947 


On or before December 1 of each 
year, the Executive Council of the 
A.T.A. shall be pleased to receive 
nominations on behalf of teachers 
for life membership in the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association to be sub- 
mitted by Locals or Sub-locals. 

To be eligible for life membership, 
teachers must have taught in Al- 
berta for twenty years or more, shall 
have retired from active teaching, 
and shall have been declared eligible 
for pension. 

In submitting nominations, Locals 
or Sub-locals shall provide the fol- 
lowing data: (1) length of service 
in Alberta, (2) schools taught and 
positions held, (3) education and 
training, (4) positions held in the 
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large amount of work being done by 
teachers in the rural schools, especi- 
ally in the senior rooms of two-room 
schools. He said that teachers should 
take University courses to improve 
professionally. Teachers should study 
more psychology. Dr. Smith felt 
that the government should take a 
greater responsibility in the training 
of teachers, especially financial re- 
sponsibility. This would bring about 
some selection of students who wish 
to enter the profession. Dr. Smith 
brought out interesting points about 
the Danish folk schools. 

A banquet was held in the Lower 
Hall after the business meeting. Mr. 
N. Poohkay, President of the Two 
Hills A.T.A., introduced the guest 
speaker, Dr. H. E. Smith. He gave 
a very interesting talk on “Voca- 
tional Guidance for High School 
Students.” A dance held later in the 
evening was the final feature of a 
very full and profitable day. 


service of the A.T.A., (5) contri- 
butions to education apart from 
classroom work, (6) record of A.T.A. 
membership before 19386. 


(Life membership shall confer all 
rights of the Association except the 
right to vote.) 


Mrs. Robinson was very interested 
in the new family who moved into 
the neighborhood, and told her hus- 
band: “They seem such a devoted 
couple. He kisses her every time he 
goes out. Why don’t you do that?” 

“Good heavens!” replied her hus- 
band, “I don’t even know the woman 
yet.” 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 
All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(8 doors East Bank of Montreal) 











Phone 21676—Upstairs 10158 Jasper Avenue 


Betty-Lou Dress 
Shop 


Dresses and Sportswear 


Edmonton’s “Smart” upstairs 





Primary Teacher: “Joe, you have 
your shoes on the wrong feet!” 

Joe: “But, teacher, these are the 
only feet I have!” 


Teacher: ‘You should write stories 
so the most stupid person can under- 
stand them.” 

Pupil: “Well, what is there about 
that story you don’t understand?” 


Employee: All we want is enough 
to be able to buy the necessities of 
life. 

Employer: Ya! But sometimes 
they ain’t fit to drink. 


IN THE GRAMMAR CLASS 
The teacher wrote on the black- 
board: “I didn’t have no fun at the 
lake.”” Then she turned around to 
the class and said: “Mary, how 
should I correct that?” 
Mary: “Get a boy friend.” 


Shop 


LOVE NUMBED SWAIN 

“You seem very quiet tonight, 
Ron,” said the pretty girl. “Are you 
sure you love me?” 

“Love you!” Ron exclaimed. 
“Great heavens, Ruth, when we were 
saying good-bye at the gate last 
night your dog bit a piece out of my 
leg, and I didn’t even notice it until 
I got home!’ 





His wife is the power behind the 
drone.—John Harden 


Alberta is raising a generation of 
educationally unprepared people. 


NEW AND REBUILT 
TYPEWRITERS AND ADDING 
MACHINES—ALL MAKES 
Repairs For All Makes of Machines 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 
0., LTD. 


10115 100th St., Edmonten, Phone 27532 











Henry Birks & Sons Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











Calgary, Alberta 




















WORKBOOKS 
TEXTBOOKS 
MANUALS - ATLASES 
MAPS and GLOBES 
ART MATERIALS 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


See Moyer’s No. 60 Catalogue 
Write or call at 


&e 


MOYER SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 


“CANADA'S SCHOOL FURNISHERS” 
10187 104 ST. 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 





OUR GUIDE TO THE WORLD'S 
PRESS SENT FREE ON REQUEST 










WM. DAWSON 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE LTD. 


70 King St., E. Toronto, Ont. 
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IF SAVING MEANS | 


ANYTHING TO YOU 
We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Fall Outfit 
Here. 








We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 









for MEN for Children 






Coats Suits Coats 
Fur Coats Coats Suits 
Dresses Par! Dresses 
Suits Underwear Hosi 
Sport Togs Sweaters eerery 
Millinery Socks Underwear 
Lingerie Gloves Play Togs 






Hosiery Work Gloves ' School Togs 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 














Be Sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


ie hee SP 


Department Stores Ltd. 
Headquarters for Army Surplus Goods 
Edmonton Regina Vancouver 
TE 

















Teach Without 
Tears! 


We offer a choice selection of 
| the best available materials 
| particularly designed to save 
| the busy teacher’s time, and 
| provide the pupil with the best 
| in sound education. 





Write for our Free List of: 
Hectograph Workbooks 
Pupil Workbooks 


Prepared Seatwork 





Save time and money with 


TRANS - CANADA 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


7 Heather Street, 
Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Moving Picture and Still 
Picture Projectors 
For Sale 


New Bell and Howell Filmosound and 
Moviemite Sound Projectors 


at special prices to schools 
Some good used Visual Instruction 
Equipment rebuilt and guaranteed 


For lists of projectors for sale and material for loan, apply 


DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
University of Alberta 
EDMONTON 














WESTERN CANADA INSTITUTE 
PUBLICATIONS 


For Classroom Service 


Prairie Panorama 


A story of Western Canada Today. Farming, Ranching, Manu- 
facturing, Oil, Social Services, Irrigation, Co-operatives—and many 
other subjects—200 pages—fully illustrated. 

Useful as Source Books for all Grades . Price 


Vocabulary Workbook in English 


Other Workbooks: 


We have in all, 16 Workbooks on Music, Health, Science, English 
and Mathematics. 


Write for complete descriptive catalogue 


Western Canada Institute Ltd. 


22 Kresge Block 
CALGARY ALBERTA 








